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ABSTRACT 


One  of  the  major  problems  in  education  today  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  schools  must  adapt  to  changing  social 
conditions.  This  requires  that  we  know  what  social  factors 
facilitate  or  hinder  the  introduction  of  new  educational 
practices  into  our  schools.  However,  one  of  the  key  figures 
in  our  schools  is  the  principals  Consequently,  a  knowledge 
of  the  personal  factors  of  this  key  figure  in  each  school 
becomes  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  a  number  of  personal  factors  of  the  prin- 
cipals  and  social  factors  of  the  schools,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  educational  innovativeness,  on  the  other , 

Ten  hypotheses  were  derived  from  Rogers'  theory  and 
from  research  on  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of  innovations 
in  various  research  traditions,  In  order  to  test  these  hypo¬ 
theses,  data  were  collected  on  the  principals  and  on  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  a  large  city  in  Western  Canada, 
through  questionnaires,  interviews,  and  documental  records. 
Only  principals  whose  schools  were  large  enough  to  allow  re¬ 
lease  from  teaching  at  least  seventy  per  cent  of  the  time 
were  included  in  the  sample.  Moreover,  only  those  elementary 
schools  where  Junior  High  classes  did  not  constitute  any  more 


. 


iv 

than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  classes  in  the 
school  were  selected.  The  independent  variables  investigated 
were  anxiety,  values,  dogmatism,  mental  rigidity,  profession¬ 
alism,  cosmopoli t eness ,  opinion  leadership,  education  of  the 
principal,  and  social  system  norms  on  innovativeness . 

Taylor’s  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale,  Prince’s  Differential 

Values  Inventory,  Rokeach’s  Dogmatism  Scale,  and  the  F  Scale  of 

x 

the  California  Psychological  Inventory  were  used  to  assess 
the  first  four  variables  respectively.  Professionalism,  cos¬ 
mopoli  t eness ,  and  opinion  leadership  were  measured  through 
questionnaires  designed  or  adapted  by  the  investigator. 

Norms  on  innovativeness  were  assessed  through  the  '’judges’ 
ratings  of  norms"  method.  The  dependent  variable,  innova¬ 
tiveness,  was  assessed  by  means  of  two  indices.  A  princi¬ 
pal’s  score  on  the  First  Index  of  Innovativeness  was  obtained 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  innovations  he  had  adopted  from 
the  five  under  consideration;  departmentalization  in  grades 
four,  five,  and  six,  the  use  of  consultants,  pa  r  en  t -t  each  er 
interviews,  French  instruction  in  grades  five  and  six,  and 
the  use  of  television.  The  Second  Index  of  Innovativeness, 
comprised  of  the  same  five  innovations,  was  a  measure  of 
extent  of  use  of  the  five  practices. 

It  can  be  concluded  from  this  study  that  the 


V 


innovative  principal,  whether  using  the  First  Index  or  the 
Second  Index  of  Innovativeness  as  the  criterion,  tends  to  be 
younger  than  his  fellow  principals,  to  be  cosmopolite,  more 
professionally  oriented,  to  be  influential  among  his  fellow 
principals,  to  be  mentally  flexible,  to  be  viewed  as  highly 
innovative  by  other  principals  and  to  have  recently  taken 
university  courses.  The  innovative  principal  usually  works 
in  a  school  situated  in  a  higher  socio-economic  area  of  the 
community,  staffed  by  teachers  who  favor  the  adoption  of  new 
educational  practices.  The  amount  of  education  of  the 
principal,  his  dogmatism,  anxiety,  his  values  and  the  size 
of  the  school  seem  to  bear  no  relationship  to  his  innovative¬ 


ness. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK 

I„  INTRODUCTION 

Observers  concede  that  our  society  is  undergoing 
change  at  an  unprecedented  speed.  Although  educational 
change  still  tends  to  lag,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
tempo  of  educational  change  is  increasing  and  is  likely  to 
continue  in  this  direction.  This  is  the  social  background 
that  made  this  study  timely  and  pertinent  to  educational 
administration.  The  study  focused  on  one  of  the  key  figures 
in  the  process  of  educational  change,  namely,  the  school 
principal „ 


Building  principals  are  key  figures  in  the  process. 
Where  they  are  both  aware  of  and  sympathetic  toward  in¬ 
novation,  it  tends  to  prosper.  Where  they  are  ignorant 
of  its  existence,  or  apathetic  if  not  hostile,  it  tends 
to  remain  outside  the  blood  stream  of  the  school.1 


Lee  H.  Demeter,  "Accelerating  the  Local  Use  of  Im¬ 
proved  Educational  Practices  in  School  Systems,"  (Doctoral 
dissertation,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1944), 
quoted  in  Donald  H.  Ross  ( ed .  )  Admi ni st  ra t i on  for  A  dapt  abl 1 - 
ity ,  (New  Yorks  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  1958),  p. 
71. 


2 


II.  THE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

2 

Rogers  concludes  his  comprehensive  study  with  a 
theory  of  diffusion  and  adoption  of  innovations.  The  central 
problem  of  this  investigation  which  was  concerned  with 
Rogers’  work  was:  Does  Rogers'  theory  apply  to  the  adoption 
of  educational  innovations?  In  more  concrete  terms,  the 
problem  may  be  stated  in  this  fashion:  which  variables,  con¬ 
sidered  to  hold  strong  relationships  with  innovativeness  by 
Rogers,  account  for  most  of  the  variance  in  principals’  inno¬ 
vativeness?  Which  of  these  factors  explain  the  variance  in 
principals'  innovativeness,  anxiety,  values,  dogmatism,  cos- 
mopoli t eness ,  mental  rigidity,  education,  professionalism, 
opinion  leadership,  social  system  norms  on  innovativeness? 

III.  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 

Rate  of  Change  in  Education 

3 

Mort  and  his  followers  have  documented  the  slowness 
of  change  in  education: 

2 

Everett  M«  Rogers,  Pi  f  fu  si  on  of  Innovations  ,  (New 
York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1962  ),  pp.  300-316., 

3 

Paul  R .  Mort,  "Studies  in  Educational  Innovation 
from  the  Institute  of  Administrative  Research:  an  Overview," 
Innovation  in  Education,  M.B.  Miles  (ed„),  (New  York:  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1964), 
p.  32 5  o 


' 
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The  spread  of  an  innovation  through  the  American 
school  system  proceeds  at  a  slow  pace.  This  likewise 
must  be  measured  in  decades,.  It  is  very  slow  for  a 
decade  or  so,  very  rapid  for  a  couple  of  decades,  and 
then  very  slow  during  the  mopping -up  period.  Under 
extraordinary  conditions,  and  with  extraordinary  expend! - 
tures  of  effort ,  the  decades  of  invention  and  the  de¬ 
cades  of  diffusion  may  be  telescoped  into  months,  as 
with  the  pre-flight  aviation  project. 

Four  explanations  are  usually  given  for  this  slowness 
of  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of  educational  ideas  as  com¬ 
pared  with  innovations  and  ideas  for  agriculture  and  the 
medical  drug  industry. 

The  absence  of  scientific  sources  of  innovation  in 

4 

education  is  one  explanation.  Drug  laboratories  and  the 
vast  network  of  agricultural  experimental  stations  make 
possible  accurate  and  precise  measurements  under  controlled 
conditions  for  a  given  innovation.  As  Carlson  puts  its 

He  (the  county  extension  agent)  is  backed  by  very 
extensive  and  practical  research,  experiment,  and  devel¬ 
opment  operations.  He  is  in  a  much  more  favored  posi¬ 
tion  than  is  the  school  superintendent  to  judge  the 
merits  of  the  innovations  he  attempts  to  have  adopted, 
and  to  demonstrate  these  merits  to  the  acceptors.  It 
is  rare  indeed  when  an  educational  innovation  is  backed 
by  solid  research.  It  is  even  rarer  to  find  an 


4 

G,  Eichholz  and  E,M.  Rogers,  "Resistance  to  the 
Adoption  of  Audio-visual  Aids  by  Elementary  School  Teachers: 
Contrasts  and  Similarities  to  Agricultural  Innovation," 
Miles,  op .  cit  o ,  p.  315. 
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educational  innovation  which  has  been  fully  developed 
and  subjected  to  careful  trial  and  experimentation,^ 

The  lack  of  change  agents  to  promote  new  educational 

ideas  is  another  explanation.^  No  one  in  education  actually 

fills  a  role  similar  to  the  agricultural  county  agent.  Ad- 

7 

mini st rator s  tend  to  preserve  the  statu  s  qu  o . 

The  lack  of  economic  incentive  to  adopt  is  another 
8 

explanation.  As  Pelley  stated:  "Unfortunately,  there 

seems  to  be  no  possible  profit  motive  in  being  an  educational 
9 

innovator,"  The  results  of  an  innovation  in  education  are 
not  so  obvious  as  in  agriculture  or  medicine;  the  increase 
in  knowledge  resulting  from  an  innovation  is  not  so  evident 
and  tangible  as  the  increase  in  profits  from  a  new  seed  or 
as  the  disappearance  of  a  bodily  ailment.  Teachers  and 

^Richard  0,  Carlson,  "Barriers  to  Change  in  Public 
Schools,"  Change  Processes  in  the  Public  Schools ,  R.O,  Carl¬ 
son  (ed,),  (Eugene,  Oregon:  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of 
Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  1965),  p,  5, 

^Eiehholz  and  Rogers,  loc .  ei t . 

7 

Ibid,  ;  R.Q.  Carlson,  "Succession  and  Performance 
Among  School  Superintendents,"  Administrative  Sei ence  Qua r - 
t  er ly ,  6:210-227,  September,  1961. 

8 

Eichholz  and  Rogers,  loc .  ci t . 

Q 

J.H.  Pelley,  "Invention  in  Education,"  (unpublished 
Doctoral  dissertation,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1948),  pp,  170*171 ,  quoted  by  Eichholz  and  Rogers,  loc .  cit . 
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administrators  who  innovate  face  added  risks  and  difficulties, 
without  any  prospect  of  financial  reward. 

’’Domestication”  of  public  schools  is  given  as  a  fourth 
reason.  The  public  school  belongs  to  that  type  of  service 
organization  where  the  clients  are  not  free  to  reject  the  ser¬ 
vices  provided.  The  public  school  cannot  select  its  clients; 

on  the  other  hand,  the  clients  must  accept  the  service  where 

10 

it  is  provided.  The  public  school  is  not  compelled  to 
attend  to  all  of  the  ordinary  and  usual  needs  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  has  little  competition  from  other  organizations  for 
clients;  a  steady  clientele  pool  is  assured.  The  existence 
of  the  organization  is  guaranteed.  Thus  change  is  not  encour¬ 
aged  or  often  even  condoned. 

Accelerat i on  in  Change  Rat  es 

Sputnik  was  the  catalyst  that  served  to  focus  ongoing 

criticism  of  the  American  public  school/’*"  Moreover,  since 

1960,  there  has  been  a  large-scale  resurgence  of  concern  with 

12 

school  subject  matter.  There  are  indications  that  the  rate 


Carlson,  Change  Processes  i n  the  Publi c  Sc hool s ,  p„  6. 

11L.A.  Cremin,  The  Transformat i on  of  the  School :  Pro¬ 
gressiva  sm  in  American  Educati on ,  1876-1957,  (New  York:  Knopf, 
1961). 

12 

Miles,  ’’Educational  Innovation:  the  Nature  of  the 
Problem,”  M.B.  Miles,  ojd.  ci  t  .  ,  p.  5. 
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of  change  in  education  is  increasing  .  The  millions  of 

dollars  that  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  is  pouring 

14 

into  education  is  likely  to  lead  to  more  change.  The  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  research  being  done  in  education  and  the 
greater  public  pressure  to  improve  educational  practices  have 
led  to  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of 
educational  innovations.  Until  recently,  little  research  had 
been  done  on  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of  educational  inno¬ 
vations  using  the  indi  vi  dua  1  -“superi  nt  endent  ,  teacher  or 

principal,  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  As  recently  as  1964, 

15 

Miles  could  states 

This  book  was  begun  in  the  belief  that  we  know  far 
less  than  is  desirable  about  the  nature  of  educational 
innovation.  Basically,  the  problem  is  that  we  do  not 
under  st  and  --do  not  know  with  any  clarity  or  precision 
the  answers  to  questions  about  almost  every  imaginable 
aspect  of  innovation  in  education. 

The  situation  does  not  seem  to  have  changed  much  from 
1962  to  1964.  After  reviewing  over  five  hundred  studies  on 
the  diffusion  and  adoption  of  innovations,  including  all  those 


13 


Ibid. ,  p. 


14 

H.D.  Gideonse,  "The  National  Program  of  Educational 
Laboratories,"  Phi  Delta  Kappa n ,  47:130-133,  November,  1965. 
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Op.  ci t . , 


p  o  40 
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reported  by  Ross,  Everett  Rogers”  '  could  writes 

The  education  diffusion  tradition  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  number  of  studies  (150  are  listed  in  a  recent 
bibliography  by  Ross,  1958),  but  this  tradition  is  pro¬ 
bably  one  of  lesser  significance  in  terms  of  its  contri¬ 
butions  to  understandings  of  the  diffusion  of  ideas. 

The  education  diffusion  studies  illustrate  strong  inter¬ 
communication  within  the  tradition,  but  no  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  other  diffusion  tradition,. 

The  present  investigation  was  largely  dependent  on 
the  rural  sociology  diffusion  tradition  which  provided  valu¬ 
able  data,  research  designs,  and  hypotheses  to  the  new 
approach  in  research  on  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of  educa¬ 
tional  innovations. 


IV,  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

In  the  context  of  increasing  rates  of  change  and  of 
the  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  study  of  problems  in 
educational  administration,  this  study  into  the  theory  of  the 
adoption  of  innovations  acquired  unusual  importance. 

If  education  is  going  to  keep  pace  with  change  in 
other  spheres  of  life,  it  is  essential  that  we  understand  the 
factors  affecting  change  in  our  schools.  Such  factors  as 

16 

Donald  H,  Ross  ( ed . ) ,  Admlni st ra tion  for  Adaptabil¬ 
ity,  (New  Yorks  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  1958). 

17 

Op ,  Clt o , 


p .  39 , 
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personality,,  demography,  and  group  norms  have  been  found  to 
affect  the  adoption  of  new  practices  in  agriculture  and  medi- 
cine.  Unfortunately,  we  know  little  of  the  influence  of 
these  factors  in  the  educational  setting.  Certainly,  every 
superintendent  contemplating  the  introduction  of  new  educa¬ 
tional  practices  into  his  schools  feels  a  need  for  guidelines 
as  to  what  personality  characteristics  he  should  look  for  in 
an  innovative  principal;  this  study  attempted  to  supply  a  par- 
tial  answer  to  this  need. 

Given  an  increase  in  understanding,  it  seems  likely 
that  we  may  be  able  to  manage  educational  innovation 
somewhat  more  skillfully  than  we  have  in  the  past ,13 

Unlike  the  studies  done  in  the  ,?Mort  tradition'*  which 

dealt  with  school  systems,  this  study  focused  on  the  individ- 

19 

ual  as  the  unit  of  analysis;  unlike  Carlson's  work,  which 
dealt  with  superintendents,  it  focused  on  the  school  principal 
as  an  innovator. 


Matthew  M,  Miles,  "Educational  Innovations  the 
Nature  of  the  Problem,"  Miles,  od,  ci t , ,  p,  2, 

19 

Richard  O,  Carlson,  Adopt i on  of  Edu cat ional  Inno- 
v  a  t  i  on  s  ,  (Eugene,  Oregon;  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of 
Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  1965), 
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ROGERS  8  THEORY 


Introduction 

, .  20 

According  to  Rogers,  a  general  theory  of  the  dif¬ 
fusion  and  adoption  of  innovations  should  be  situated  within 
a  general  theory  of  action.  The  adoption  of  a  new  idea  by  an 
individual  can  be  conceptualized  as  a  type  of  action.  Par¬ 
sons  and  Shils  states 

The  theory  of  action  is  a  conceptual  scheme  for  the 
analysis  of  the  behavior  of  living  organisms.  It  con¬ 
ceives  of  this  behavior  as  oriented  to  the  attainment  of 
ends  in  situations  by  means  of  the  normatively  regulated 
expenditure  of  energy. 21 

Individuals  are  not  isolated  disconnected  units  but 

are  interacting  objects  within  social  systems.  Therefore, 

memberships  in  social  systems  have  important  effects  of  mem- 

22 

bers '  behavior.  ~  However,  individuals  do  identify  with 
groups  to  which  they  do  not  belong.  These  groups  of  "signi¬ 
ficant  others"  or  reference  groups  may  not  be  identical  with 
the  social  system(s)  to  which  an  individual  belongs.  Thus 
some  principals  in  this  study  admitted  that  they  "took  some 

20 

Op .  ci t  .  ,  p.  301. 

21 

Talcott  Parsons  and  Edward  A.  Shils  (eds.),  Toward 
a  General  Theory  of  Action ,  (Cambr i dg e ,  Mass. :  Har  var d  Uni v  er 
sity  Press,  1959),  p.  53. 
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of  their  cues1'  for  the  operation  of  their  school  from  some 
professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  local  university,, 
These  significant  others  influence  the  principal's  behavior. 
The  norms  which  arise  from  interaction  within  reference  groups 
also  influence  the  behavior  of  the  actor. 

Reference  group  theory  attempts  to  explain  the  effects 
of  belonging  or  not  belonging  to  groups.  Merton  J  summarizes 
the  usefulness  of  reference  group  theory  in  these  terms; 

Reference  group  theory  aims  to  systematize  the  de¬ 
terminants,  and  consequences  of  those  processes  of  evalua¬ 
tion  and  self -apprai sal  in  which  the  individual  takes  the 
values  and  standards  of  other  individuals  and  groups  as  a 
comparative  frame  of  reference. 

Reference  group  theory  recognizes  the  influence  of 
man’s  membership  in  molding  his  attitudes  and  values,  his 

24 

perceptions  and  his  ways  of  doing  things.  Sherif  and  Sherif 
claim  that  ordinarily  one’s  attitudes  and  loyalties  are 
derived  from  the  values,  norms,  and  status  regulations  of  his 
membership  groups.  Many  authors  now  consider  reference 
groups  to  be  not  only  those  groups  to  which  the  actor  relates 
himself  as  a  part  but  also  those  to  which  he  aspires  to 

23 

Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Soci al  Struc¬ 
ture,  (Glencoe,  Ill.s  The  Free  Press,  1957),  p.  234. 

24 

M.  Sherif  and  C.W.  Sherif,  An  Outline  of  Soci a  1  Psy¬ 
chology  ,  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  1956),  p.  175. 
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25 

relate  himself  for  self -evaluat ion  and  attitude  formation, 

Sberif  and  Sherif  also  recognize  the  fact  that  actors 
necessarily  use  several  groups  as  reference  groups,  Thus  the 
principal  of  a  school  uses  the  teachers  of  his  school,  his 
fellow  principals  and  perhaps  administrators  of  the  school 
system  as  some  of  his  reference  groups. 

Out  of  the  interaction  of  the  individual  actor  with 
members  of  his  reference  groups  arise  a  set  of  criteria  which 
regulates  the  behavior  of  individual  group  members.  These 
criteria,  social  norms,  constitute  "the  most  frequently 
occurring  pattern  of  overt  behavior  for  the  members  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  social  system.  Norms  influence  the  diffusion  of  new 
ideas.  Norms  may  be  a  positive  or  a  negative  influence  to 

changes  they  affect  the  innovative  behavior  of  the  members 
of  a  social  system. 

Now  to  relate  social  system  and  reference  group  theory 
to  this  study,  let  it  be  stated  that  all  the  respondents  be¬ 
long  to  a  social  system,  which  is  taken  to  be  the  public 
school  district  within  the  city.  All  the  respondents  also 
belong  to  at  least  two  sub-systems:  each  school  constitutes 


Ibi d .  ,  p.  167. 
Rogers,  oj cit.  , 


p.  57. 
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To  adopt  an  innovation,  the  actor  must  exert  energy 

to  seek  information,  to  try  out  the  new  idea,  to  evaluate  it, 

and  to  adopt  it.  In  evaluating  and  adopting,  the  actor  must 

perceive  the  potential  rewards  and  drawbacks  of  adoption. 

27 

But  perception  is  a  function  of  the  situational  field.“ 
However,  a  social  system  may  embrace  many  different  situa¬ 
tional  fields.  The  social  system  then,  must  be  considered 


Situational  field  is  defined  as  that  part  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  which  is  perceived  as  significant  for  the  actor.  It 
does  not  Imply  time  boundaries  as  the  term  "situation"  does. 
Rogers,  op.  ci t . ,  pp„  301-302. 


.  . 
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in  studying  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of  innovations. 

The  Paradigm 

A  modified  version  of  Rogers'  paradigm  is  included  to 

clarify  the  relationship  of  one  variable  to  another.  (Figure  1) 

The  paradigm  contains  three  major  divisions:  (1) 

antecedents,  (2)  process,  (3)  and  results.  "Antecedents  are 

those  factors  present  in  the  situation  prior  to  the  introduc- 

2  8 

tion  of  an  innovation."  Antecedents  are  dichotomized  into 

categories:  (1)  the  actor's  identity,  or  personal  factors  and 

(2)  his  perceptions  of  the  situation  or  situational  factors. 

Persona  1  factor s .  The  actor's  anxiety,  his  values, 
his  dogmatism  and  mental  rigidity,  his  education,  his  orienta¬ 
tion  towards  his  occupation,  his  cosmopoli t eness  and  his  opin¬ 
ion  leadership  are  related  to  his  innovativeness. 

Situational  fact  or s .  The  actor's  perception  of  the 
situation  is  related  to  his  adoption  behavior.  The  social 
system's  norms  on  innovativeness,  in  this  study  the  norms  of 
each  sub-system,  i.e.,  each  school  within  the  district,  serve 
as  a  stimulant  or  a  barrier  to  innovativeness.  There  are 


28 


Ibid. ,  p.  305. 
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PARADIGM  OF  THE  ADOPTION  OF  AN  INNOVATION  BY  AN  INDIVIDUAL  WITHIN  A  SOCIAL  SYSTEM 
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other  incentives  and  restraints  on  innovativeness.  Using 
innovativeness  as  a  criterion  for  promotion  may  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  introduction  of  new  educational  practices 
into  the  principal's  school.  If  prestige  in  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  is  viewed  as  being  attached  to  innovativeness,  princi¬ 
pals  may  tend  to  adopt  new  ideas  more  readily.  The  socio¬ 
economic  level  of  the  attendance  area  of  the  school  may  serve 
as  an  incentive  or  a  damper  on  the  innovative  behavior  of  the 
principal . 


Actors  are  largely  dependent  on  communication  of  in- 

29 

formation  in  the  adoption  process.  Innovators  tend  to  be¬ 
come  aware  of  innovations  through  mass  media  and  cosmopolite 


30 


sources  such  as  professional  journals.  At  the  evaluation 
stage  the  individual  tends  to  rely  on  personal  and  localite 
communication  to  assess  the  characteristics  of  an  innovation. 
The  adoption  process  ends  in  either  adoption  or  re¬ 


jection  of  the  new  idea.  Adoption,  which  is  by  definition 


a 


decision  to  use  the  innovation  on  a  continuous  basis,  may  yet 
be  discontinued  at  a  later  date. 


This  theory  of  adoption  summarises  current  research 


29 

Rogers,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  17,  defines  the  adoption  proc¬ 
ess  as  the  mental  process  through  which  an  individual  passes 
from  first  hearing  about  an  innovation  to  final  adoption. 

30 

Cosmopolit eness  is  the  degree  to  which  an  individ¬ 
ual's  orientation  is  external  to  a  particular  social  system. 
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and  theory  in  various  fields  of  study.  Rogers’  theory  is 
based  on  the  research  findings  and  the  thinking  of  anthropolo¬ 
gists,  social  psychologists,  sociologists,  (especially  rural 
sociologists)  and  educators.  The  little  research  that  has 
been  done,  using  segments  of  Rogers’  theory,  is  encouraging 
enough  to  warrant  a  more  comprehensive  test  of  the  theory. 

VI.  THE  PROCESS  OF  ADOPTION 

El ement  s  of  Pi f fu  si  on  and  Def ini 1 1  on  of  Terms 

Diffusion  is  the  process  by  which  an  innovation 

spreads.  It  is  the  spread  of  a  new  idea  from  its  source  of 

invention  to  its  ultimate  users  or  adopters.  Diffusion  thus 

involves  the  dissemination  or  communication  of  an  idea  and 

31 

culminates  in  adoption  or  rejection. 

32 

Rogers  isolates  four  crucial  elements  in  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  diffusion  of  innovations:  (1)  the  innovation,  (2) 
its  communication  from  one  individual  to  another,  (3)  in  a 
social  system,  (4)  over  time.  This  definition  or  description 
is  similar  to  Katz,  Levin,  and  Hamilton’s  definition.  They 
define  it  as  "(1)  the  acceptance,  (2)  over  time,  (3)  of  some 

31 

Rogers,  Dif fu sion  of  Innovations .  (New  York:  The 
Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1962),  p.  13. 

32Ibid. ,  p.  12. 
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specific  item  --an  idea  or  practice,  (4)  by  individuals, 
groups  or  other  adopting  units,  linked,  (5)  to  specific  chan¬ 
nels  of  communication,  (6)  to  a  social  structure,  and  (7)  to 

33 

a  given  system  of  values,  or  culture. 


The  Innovati  on .  Innovation  is  one  category  of  change. 


The  term  innovation  connotes  deliberateness,  novelty,  specifi¬ 


city  and  relative  advantage  over  the  existing  situation 


34 


Whether  the  innovation  is  objectively  new  or  novel  is  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  theory.  An  innovation  is  what  is  perceived  as 
such  by  the  individual.  "An  innovation  is  an  idea  or  practice 
which  departs  from  those  generally  prevailing  among  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  people  who  may  be  regarded  as  targets  of  directed 

35 

change  effort." 


Communication.  Diffusion  has  been  defined  as  the 


process  by  which  an  innovation  spreads.  The  diffusion 


33 

E.  Katz,  M.L.  Levin  and  H.  Hamilton,  "Traditions  of 
Research  on  the  Diffusion  of  Innovations,"  American  Sociologi¬ 
cal  Review,  28:237-252,  1963. 
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Matthew  B.  Miles,  "Educational  Innovation:  The  Nat¬ 
ure  of  the  Problem,"  Innovation  i n  Education ,  (New  York:  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1964),  p.  14. 
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Herbert  F.  Lionberger,  "Diffusion  of  Innovations  in 
Agricultural  Research  and  in  Schools,"  Robert  R.  Leeper  (ed„), 
St  rat  egy  for  Curriculum  Change,  (Washington,  D.C. :  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  1965),  p.  29. 
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process  is  the  spread  of  a  novelty  from  its  source  of  origin 
to  its  adopters  or  users.  At  one  level  of  thinking,  the  dif¬ 
fusion  process  may  be  viewed  as  constituted  of  three  elements: 
(1)  individual  A,  aware  of  an  innovation,  (2)  the  innovation 
and  (3)  individual  B,  who  is  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
new  idea.  The  inter-personal  relationships  between  A  and  B 
will,  consequently,  influence  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
the  innovation  by  individual  B. 

In  a_  soci  a  1  sy  st  em.  Basically,  a  social  system  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  interrelated  parts  that  together  form  a 
whole  as  a  result  of  their  interaction.  Individuals  constitute 
a  social  system.  The  social  system  investigated  consisted  of 
a  school  district.  Each  elementary  school  included  in  the 
sample  constituted  a  sub-system  of  the  school  district.  One 
school  can  be  differentiated  from  another  but  all  schools 
have  a  common  goal  and  the  people  in  each  school  interact. 

The  principals  also  interact  among  themselves.  The  members 
of  each  sub-system  influence  the  principal  of  their  school 
and  they,  in  turn,  are  affected  by  the  principal.  According 
to  reference  group  theory,  the  norms  that  arise  from  the  in¬ 
teraction  of  the  members  in  each  sub-system  affect  each  member. 
The  principal,  however,  has  other  reference  groups  in  addition 
to  his  teachers.  He  also  relates  himself  to  all  other 


r:  »•••  •  B  ' 
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principals  as  a  group  and  also  relates  himself  to  the  central 
office  administrators.  The  norms  on  innovativeness  within 
each  school  may  encourage  or  discourage  the  innovativeness  of 
the  principal  independently  of  the  principal’s  own  tendencies 
and  views  of  his  super-ordinates  in  the  bureaucracy  and  norms 
of  the  principals  as  a  group. 

Opini on  leaders  .  Opinion  leaders,  inf  lu  ent ia Is  , 

gate-keepers  or  key  communicators  are  the  members  of  a  social 

system  who  frequently  tell  many  others  about  innovations. 

Opinion  leaders  are  defined  as  "those  individuals  from  whom 

36 

others  seek  information  and  advice.”  Some  new  ideas  or 
innovations  may  be  invented  within  the  social  system,  the 
school  district  or  within  the  sub-system,  the  individual 
school,  but  most  likely  a  great  number  of  the  new  ideas  have 
their  origin  outside  the  school  and  outside  the  principal’s 
social  systems.  In  this  case  someone  must  introduce  the  in¬ 
novation  into  the  system  and  into  the  sub-system.  Principals 
who  oriented  themselves  outside  their  own  school  and  outside 
their  principal  group  were  said  to  be  cosmopolite.  "Cosmopo- 
liteness  is  the  degree  to  which  an  individual's  orientation  is 


Rogers,  oja.  cit  .  ,  p.  16. 
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external  to  a  particular  social  system." 

Chang e  agent .  A  change  agent  is  a  professional  per¬ 
son  who  attempts  to  influence  adoption  decisions  in  a  direct- 
tion  that  he  feels  is  desirable. 


Time.  "The  adoption  process  is  the  mental  process 

through  which  an  individual  passes  from  first  hearing  about 

38 

an  innovation  to  final  adoption."  Going  through  the  five 
stages  of  the  adoption  process  necessarily  involves  time. 
Awareness,  interest,  evaluation,  trial  and  adoption  constitute 
the  five  stages  of  the  adoption  process.  The  adoption  process 
deals  with  the  adoption  or  continuous  use  of  a  new  idea  by  an 
individual,  person  or  social  system,  whereas  the  diffusion 
process  involves  the  spread  of  the  idea  among  other  members 
of  the  social  system  or  among  social  systems.  The  diffusion 
process  comes  to  completion  with  the  adoption  of  the  idea  by 
another  member  or  by  another  system.  A  discontinuance  is  a 


decision  to  cease  use  of  an  innovation  after  previously 
39 

adopting.  A  discontinuance  differs  from  r  ej  ecti on  in  that 


37 

38 

39 


Ibid. 
Ibid . 
Ibi  d . 


p.  17 . 


p.  19 . 
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discontinuance  means  a  stoppage  in  the  use  of  an  innovation. 

An  adopter  who  discontinues  the  use  of  an  idea,  by  definition, 
has  gone  through  the  five  stages  of  the  adoption  process.  A 
r eg  ect  or  never  completed  the  adoption  process. 

I nn ova tiveness.  Innovativeness  is  the  degree  to  which 

an  individual  is  relatively  earlier  in  adopting  innovations 

or  new  ideas  than  the  other  members  of  his  social  system. 

"Relatively  earlier"  means  earlier,  in  terms  of  actual  time 

of  adoption  and  not  in  terms  of  time  as  perceived  by  the 

adopter.  Anthropologists  conceive  of  innovativeness  as  the 

relative  ease  with  which  different  cultures  adopt  novelties 

or  new  ideas.  This  meaning  of  innovativeness  may  not  be  very 

different  from  that  given  by  sociologists,  for  early  adopters 

40 

are  the  members  of  a  system  who  most  readily  adopt  ideas. 

Adopt  er  cat  egor  i  es  .  "Adopter  categories  are  the 

classifications  of  individuals  within  a  social  system  on  the 

basis  of  innovativeness."  The  most  used  categorization  seems 

41 

to  be  that  used  by  Rogers.  He  has  used  the  terms: 

40 

H.G.  Barnett ,  Innovati on :  The  Ba si s  of  Cu ltu ra 1 
Change ,  (Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1953),  p. 

57. 

41 

Rogers,  oja.  cit  .  , 


p.  19. 
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innovators,  early  adopters,  early  majority,  late  majority, 
and  laggards . 


VII.  RESEARCH  TRADITIONS 

Two  main  works  attempt  to  outline  the  research  tradi¬ 
tions  in  the  diffusion  of  Innovations.  A  research  tradition 
is  a  series  of  research  studies  on  a  similar  topic  in  which 

successive  studies  are  influenced  by  preceding  investigations. 

43 

Katz,  Levin  and  Hamilton  report  seven  major  re¬ 
search  traditions?  (1)  sociology,  (2)  early  sociology,  (3) 
anthropology,  (4)  market  research,  (5)  mass  communication, 

(6)  rural  sociology,  and  (7)  technical  assistance. 

Rogers,  on  the  other  hand,  examines  six  major  diffus¬ 
ion  traditions?  (1)  anthropology,  (2)  early  sociology,  (3) 
rural  sociology,  (4)  education,  (5)  industrial  and  (6)  medical 
sociology.  Rogers  leaves  out  marketing  because  very  few  re¬ 
search  studies  are  available.  He  reviews  five  hundred  and 
six  diffusion  studies;  this  compilation  of  studies  is  more 
comprehensive  than  Katz,  Levin  and  Hamilton's. 

42 

Ibi d. ,  p.  22 . 

43 

E.  Katz,  M.  L.  Levin  and  H.  Hamilton,  "Traditions  of 
Research  on  the  Diffusion  of  Innovation,"  Ameri can  Sociologi - 
cal  Review,  28?237-252,  1963. 
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44 

The  Sdu cat i on  Research  Tra di 1 1  on , 

As  of  1958 s  the  education  research  tradition  numbered 
45 

150  studies.  However,  in  Rogers’  view 

ocothis  tradition  is  probably  of  lesser  significance 
in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  understandings  of  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  ideas.  Strong  intercommunication  within  the 
tradition  has  existed  but  until  very  recently  little  atten 
tion  has  been  paid  to  other  diffusion  traditions. 

4  6 

Ross,  refers  to  Paul  Mort  as  the  '’guiding  force"  in 
all  the  diffusion  studies  done  in  education,  Mort’s  overrid¬ 
ing  purpose  wa  s  to  demonstrate  the  significance  of  local  con¬ 
trol  of  education  to  provide  for  schools  adapted  to  the  local 
situation,  Mort  defined  adaptability  as  "the  capacity  of  a 

school  system  to  take  on  new  and  more  appropriate  educational 

47 

practices  and  discard  out-moded  ones,"  Adaptability  is 

thus  synonymous  with  innovativeness  and  is  seen  as  a  desirable 
quality  of  schools. 

In  the  150  studies  that  Ross  reviews,  the  unit  of 


"For  a  review  of  the  literature  in  the  other  tradi¬ 
tions,  see  Rogers,  op,  ci t  ,  ,  p,  31ff ,  ,  and  Katz,  Levin  and 
Hamilton,  op,,  cit  , 

45 

Donald  H,  Ross,  A dmini st rat i on  f or  Adaptability , 
(New  York,  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  1958),  p,  ix, 

46  J 

Ibi  d ,  ,  p ,  xi  , 


Donald  H,  Ross,  "Measuring  Institutional  Quality  of 
School  Systems,”  Teachers  College  Record,  57^172-177,  December 
1955, 
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analysis  was  the  school  system.  The  central  findings  that 
have  emerged  from  these  studies  and  the  fifty  others  completed 
by  June  1961  may  be  summarized  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Typically,  there  is  a  considerable  time  lag  be¬ 
tween  the  recognition  of  an  educational  need  and  the  adoption 
of  an  innovation  to  fill  the  need.  This  period  is  a  matter  of 
decades. 

2o  The  diffusion  of  educational  innovations  is  also 
measured  in  terms  of  decades.  The  generalized  adoption  of  an 
innovation  takes  the  shape  of  an  S-shaped  curve,  This  curve, 
which  typically  extends  over  decades,  can  be  telescoped  into 
a  period  of  months  under  emergency  conditions  where  there  is 
general  support  from  government  agencies. 

3»  The  rate  of  diffusion  of  complex  innovations  is 
similar  to  that  of  simple  ones;  more  costly  innovations  dif¬ 
fuse  more  slowly  than  others. 

4.  Innovative  communities  tend  to  be  so  in  all  areas 
of  education. 

5.  Public  attitudes  toward  education  seem  to  lie  at 
the  core  of  willingness  to  spend  more  for  schools  and  give 
teachers  more  freedom.  This,  in  turn,  contributes  to  innova¬ 
tiveness  of  the  local  schools  by  attracting  innovative  teachers. 

6.  Attitudes  and  expectations  of  the  population 
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concerning  the  schools  seem  to  be  at  the  core  of  willingness 
to  innovate  or  adapt  to  changing  conditions.  These  attitudes 
and  expectations,  although  related  to  education  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  can  be  altered.  This  seems  the  area  most  responsive 

48 

to  administrative  action  in  bringing  about  change. 

One  valuable  result  of  Mort’s  work  has  been  the  de- 

49 

velopment  of  a  "time  scale."  This  is  an  innovativeness 
scale  made  up  of  a  number  of  new  educational  ideas.  The 
scoring  system  gave  early  adopter  school  systems  greater 
numerical  credit  for  early  adoption.  This  scale,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  rural  sociologists  and  researchers  in  other 

diffusion  traditions,  has  led  to  improved  measures  of  inno- 

„ .  50 

va 1 1 v  eness . 


A  Convergence  of  Tradi t i on 

Recent  research  tends  toward  a  convergence  of  diffus¬ 
ion  traditions.  This  convergence  is  quite  noticeable  in  the 
education  tradition. 


This  summary  is  based  on  Rogers,  op .  ci t .  ,  pp.  39-43 
and  on  Mort ,  "Studies  in  Educational  Innovation  from  the  Insti 
tute  of  Administrative  Research:  an  Overview,"  Innovati on  in 
Educat i on ,  M.B.  Miles  (ed.),  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1964),  pp.  317-328. 
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Rogers,  oji.  cit  .  , 
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51 

Thus  Eichholz  effected  a  convergence  of  the  rural 
sociology  tradition  with  the  education  tradition  in  his  analy 
sis  of  the  rejection  of  audio-visual  innovations..  His  unit 


of  analysis  was  the  teacher  rather  than  the  school  system  as 


usually  found  in  the  nMort  tradition 


„52 


Barton  and  Wilder’s  study  of  the  diffusion  of  educa¬ 
tional  methods  of  teaching  retarded  children  among  school  sys- 

53 

terns  is  another  manifestation  of  converging  traditions. 

Carlson’s  work  on  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of  team 

teaching,  modern  math,  accelerated  programs  in  secondary 

schools,  foreign  language  instruction  in  elementary  schools, 

language  laboratories,  and  programmed  instruction,  is  another 

54 

marriage  of  education  and  sociology.  As  with  Eichholz  and 
Rogers’  study,  Carlson’s  work  contains  a  number  of  generaliza¬ 


tions  which  seem  to  be  applicable  to  rural  sociological  studies 


Rogers,  opa  ci t .  ,  p„  42;  G.  Eichholz  and  E.M.  Rogers, 
"Resistance  to  the  Adoption  of  Audio-visual  Aids  by  Elementary 
School  Teachers?  Contrasts  and  Similarities  to  Agricultural 
Innovation,"  in  M.B.  Miles,  Q£.  cit .  ,  pp.  299-316. 

52  . 

Ibi d . ,  p.  302 . 
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Allen  I-I.  Barton  and  David  E.  Wilder,  "Research  and 
Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Readings  a  Progress  Report,"  in 
Miles,  o]3.  cit.,  pp.  361-398;  Rogers,  o£.  cit.,  pp.  42-43. 
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Richard  0.  Carlson,  A  dopt i on  of  Educational  Innova  - 
tions ,  (Eugene,  Oregon?  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  1965);  Richard 
0.  Carlson,  "School  Superintendents  and  the  Adoption  of  Modern 
Maths  A  Social  Structure  Profile,"  in  M.B.  Miles,  o£.  cit.,  pp. 
329-342 . 
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Haber  9 s  '^  work  follows  the  new  pattern.  Although  he 
made  no  explicit  statement  as  to  the  sociological  theories 
that  he  made  use  of,  sociological  theory  has  evidently  influ¬ 
enced  his  work. 

This  investigation  lay  within  this  new  practice  of 
using  the  theories  of  the  various  research  traditions  to 
study  problems  in  education. 

VIII.  ADOPTION  AS  A  PROCESS 

56 

Rogers  has  defined  the  adoption  process  as  "the 
mental  process  through  which  an  individual  passes  from  first 
hearing  about  an  innovation  to  final  adoption."  The  adoption 
process  is  distinct  from  the  diffusion  process.  The  essen¬ 
tial  difference  between  the  two  processes  is  that  the  adopt¬ 
ion  process  is  an  individual  matter  whereas  the  diffusion 
process  occurs  among  persons  or  among  social  systems.  The 
diffusion  process  is  the  spread  of  an  idea  from  its  creation 
to  its  ultimate  users  or  adopters.  A  person  adopts  an  innova¬ 
tion;  an  innovation  spreads  or  diffuses  among  people  or 

55 

Ralph  Norman  Haber,  "The  Spread  of  an  Innovation: 
High  School  Language  Laboratories,"  The  Journal  of  Experi - 
mental  Education,  31:359-369,  Summer,  1963. 
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Op.  ci t  .  ,  p.  76 . 
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social  systems 


57 


Rogers,  considers  the  adoption  process  as  one  type 


of  decision-making.  As  with  the  decision-making  process,  it 

can  be  broken  down  into  stages  for  analytical  purposes.  Ryan 
58 

and  Gross,  m  their  classic  study  of  the  diffusion  and 
adoption  of  hybrid  seed  corn  among  259  Iowa  farmers,  were 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  existence  of  stages  in  the 
adoption  process.  These  two  investigators  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  "awareness"  of  hybrid  corn,  "conviction"  of  its  useful¬ 
ness,  trial  "acceptance,"  and  "complete  adoption"  of  the  seed, 

59 

Wilkening,  and  other  investigators  also  described 


the  process  of  the  adoption  of  an  innovation  as  made  up  of 
steps.  It  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  actions  and  thought 
decisions. 

Beal  and  others, and  Copp  and  others,61  performed 
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Op .  cit . ,  p.  78 . 
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Bryce  Ryan  and  Neal  C.  Gross,  "The  Diffusion  of 
Hybrid  Seed  Corn  in  Two  Iowa  Communities,"  Rural  Sociology , 
8:15-24,  1943. 
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Eugene  A.  Wilkening,  Accept ance  of  Improved  Farm 
Practices ,  (Raleigh,  North  Carolina:  North  Carolina  Agricult¬ 
ural  Experiment  Station  Technical  Bulletin,  98),  quoted  in 
Rogers,  0£.  cit .  ,  p.  80. 
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Beal  and  others,  "The  Validity  of  the  Concept  of 
Stages  in  the  Adoption  Process,"  Rural  Soci ology ,  22:166-168, 
1957. 

61James  H.  Copp  and  others,  "The  Function  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Sources  in  the  Farm  Practice  Adoption  Process,"  Ru  ra  1 
Sociology ,  23:146-157,  1958. 
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research  primarily  designed  to  determine  whether  the  concept 
of  a  five-stage  adoption  process  is  empirically  valid.  Other 
writers  have  broken  up  the  process  into  fewer  or  more  stages 
but  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  process  is  made  up  of 
stages . 


The  five  st ag es . 

The  five  stage  conceptualization  that  Rogers  used, 

62  63 

seems  well  accepted  in  rural  sociology  and  in  education. 


The  a wa r en e s s  stage.  At  the  awareness  or  exposure 
stage,  the  individual  becomes  cognizant  of  the  innovation  but 
is  not  in  possession  of  complete  information.  The  individual, 
at  this  stage,  is  not  yet  interested  in  the  new  idea.  He  is 
not  motivated  to  seek  further  information.  This  view  repre¬ 
sents  a  passive  conceptualization  of  the  awareness  stage;  it 

is  random  or  non -pu rposi v e .  Other  researchers,  especially 
64 

Hassinger,  have  rejected  the  assumption  that  the  individual 
cannot  seek  out  new  ideas.  Mere  information  is  insufficient 


^  2 

‘"'North  Central  Rural  Sociology  Committee,  How  Farm 
People  Accept  New  I  dea  s ,  (Ames,  Iowa:  Cooperation  Extension 
Service,  Iowa  State  University,  November,  1962). 
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G.  Eichholz  and  E.M.  Rogers,  "Resistance  to  the 
Adoption  of  Audio-visual  Aids  by  Elementary  School  Teachers: 
Contrasts  and  Similarities  to  Agricultural  Innovation,"  Miles, 
op .  cit .  ,  pp.  299-316. 
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‘Edward  Hassinger,  "Stages  in  the  Adoption  Process," 
Rural  Soci ology ,  24:52-53,  1959. 
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65 

to  create  awareness.  Rogers,  prefers  the  awareness-first 
view.  He  tentatively  supports  the  view  that  awareness  of  a 
new  idea  creates  a  need  for  that  information. 


The  interest  stage.  At  this  stage  the  individual 
wants  to  obtain  more  information  about  the  innovation.  The 
novelty  has  struck  his  imagination  and  he  becomes  interested 
in  finding  out  of  what  value  it  can  be  to  him.  The  individ¬ 
ual  becomes  more  involved  psychologically.  Having  heard  of 
a  new  method  of  teaching  reading,  a  teacher  wants  to  know 
more  about  it.  He  seeks  information  with  a  view’  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  its  usefulness  to  him.  This  stage  may  be  compared  to  the 
data  collection  stage  in  research.  Where  he  seeks  the  in¬ 
formation,  as  well  as  how  he  interprets  it,  may  well  be 

affected  by  his  personality  and  values  and  by  the  norms  of 

66 


"Information"  stage,  "knowledge”  stage, 

67 


his  social  system 
and  "interest"  stage,  have  been  used  synonymously. 


The  evaluation  stage.  At  the  evaluation  stage,  the 
individual  mentally  assesses  the  utility  of  the  innovation  to 
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Rogers,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  82. 
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S.A.  Rahim,  "The  Pi  f  fu  si  on  and  Adoption  of  Aqri  cu  It 
u ral  Practices  :  A  Stu dy  i n  a_  Village  in  Ea  st  Paki  st an  ,  " 
(Comilla,  Pakistan:  Academy  for  Village  Development,  1961), 
quoted  in  Rogers,  oja.  cit.,  p.  83. 
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his  personal  situation  and  decides  to  try  it  out  or  reject  it, 

The  individual  weighs  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 

the  innovation  and  then  decides  whether  to  try  it  out  or  not. 

The  innovation  may  well  represent  a  threat  to  the  security  of 

the  individualo  Hence,  he  will  seek  personal  information  and 

advice  from  his  peers  to  reinforce  his  decision  to  try  out  or 

reject  the  innovation.  Thus  before  trying  out  a  new  method 

of  teaching  reading  the  teacher  will  likely  ask  colleagues 

for  their  opinion  on  the  method.  "Official"  communication  at 

this  stage  seems  too  general  and  may  even  be  held  suspect. 

Application,  acceptance,  evaluation,  application- 

decisions  and  convictions  are  other  terms  commonly  used  to 

68 

refer  to  the  evaluation  stage. 


The  trial  stage.  At  the  evaluation  stage,  the  indiv¬ 
idual  has  made  the  decision  to  reject  or  try  out  the  innova¬ 
tion.  At  the  trial  stage  the  prospective  adopter  gives  the 
innovation  a  "dry  run"  to  see  its  applicability  to  his  own 
situation.  This  may  represent  a  way  of  overcoming  the  threat 
the  innovation  may  pose  to  the  prospective  adopter.  The  in¬ 
dividual  is  likely  to  seek  out  further  information  before 
using  the  new  idea  on  a  small  scale.  A  trial  reduces  the 
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Rogers,  op.  ci  t  .  , 
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risks  of  change,  whether  they  be  financial,  or  psy chologi ca 1 . 

69 

Ryan  and  Gross  found  that  most  farmers  insisted 
upon  personal  experimentation  before  adopting  hybrid  seed 
corn  although  community  experience  had  shown  its  superiority. 
Even  the  laggards,  the  last  ones  to  adopt,  insisted  on  a 
trial.  Rejection  or  adoption  occurs  after  the  trial  stage. 

The  adoption  stage.  The  adoption  stage  consists  in 
deciding  to  make  full  use  of  the  innovation.  Thus  a  farmer 
has  adopted  hybrid  corn  when  he  uses  it  exclusively  in  all 
his  fields  or  the  teacher  has  tested  the  new  method  of 
teaching  reading  and  decides  to  use  it  with  all  his  students 
and  on  a  continuous  basis.  Adoption  implies  continued  use  of 
the  innovation  in  the  future. 

Discontinuances.  "An  innovation  may  be  rejected  at 

any  stage  in  the  adoption  process.  Rejection  is  a  decision 

70 

not  to  adopt  an  innovation."  This  decision  may  be  tempor¬ 
ary,  that  is,  the  individual  may  later  decide  to  adopt.  A  dis¬ 
continuance,  however,  can  occur  only  after  the  innovation  has 
been  adopted.  "A  discontinuance  is  a  decision  to  cease  use 

69 

Op.  cit . 
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of  an  innovation  after  previously  adopting  . 

IX.  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  REPORT 

Chapter  One  contained  a  statement  of  the  problem  and 
the  theoretical  framework  of  the  study.  Chapter  Two  deals 
with  the  dependent  variable,  innovativeness.  A  description 
of  the  construction  of  the  instrument  to  measure  innovative¬ 
ness  is  included.  Chapter  Three  is  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
dependent  variables.  A  description  of  each  independent  vari¬ 
able,  of  each  instrument  and  a  review  of  the  literature  on 
each  variable  constitute  the  major  portion  of  this  chapter. 
The  hypotheses,  assumptions,  definitions,  limitations  and 
delimitations  conclude  Chapter  Three.  Chapter  Four  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  description  of  the  sample  and  the  collection  of 
the  data;  a  section  on  statistical  treatment  is  included. 
Chapter  Five  presents  the  findings  of  the  study.  The  last 
chapter  contains  the  conclusions  and  implications  of  the 
stu  dy . 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 

INTRODUCTION 

» 

An  innovation  is  an  idea  or  practice  which  departs 
from  those  generally  prevailing  among  an  aggregate  of  people 
who  may  be  regarded  as  targets  of  directed  change  effort.^ 

The  five  educational  innovations  under  study  were  department¬ 
alization  in  grades  four,  five  and  six,  in  all  subjects  other 
than  physical  education  and  music;  the  use  of  consultants  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  schools  by  the  school  district;  parent- 
teacher  interviews  held  during  school  hours  and  involving  the 
early  dismissal  of  students;  providing  French  instruction  in 
grades  five  and  six,  and  the  regular  use  of  television. 

Innovativeness,  the  dependent  variable  in  this  study 
was  defined  as  the  number  of  educational  innovations  a  prin¬ 
cipal  had  adopted  from  the  five  under  consideration.  Adoption 
of  an  innovation,  here  meant  that  the  practice  was  used  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  school  and  not  incidentally  or  occasionally. 

I 

Herbert  F,  Li onb^rg er ,  "Diffusion  of  Innovations  in 
Agricultural  Research  and  in  Schools,”  Robert  R.  Leeper  (ed„), 
St  rat  egy  for  Cu  r  r  i  cu  lu  m  Change.  (Washington.  D.C.  *•  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  1965),  p.  29. 
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The  number  of  innovations  adopted  constitutes  The  First  Index 

of  Innovativeness  (X  )„  A  Second  Index  of  Innovativeness  (I  ) 

I  2 

used  in  this  study  was  the  extent  of  use  made  of  each  innova¬ 
tion,  These  five  measures  of  extent  were  combined  to  consti¬ 
tute  I  .  The  decision  to  produce  two  indices  was  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  adoption  of  a  number  of  innovations  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  behavior  than  is  the  adoption  in  depth  of  the 
innovations. 

I.  SELECTION  OF  THE  INNOVATIONS2 

The  five  innovations  that  constitute  the  Indices  of 
Inn  ova  tiveness  were  selected  by  the  investigator  from  a  list 
of  approximately  twenty  supplied  by  the  central  office  of  the 
school  district  in  which  the  study  was  made.  The  five  innova¬ 
tions  were  chosen  primarily  in  terms  of  their  ease  of  investi¬ 
gation  so  that  their  acceptance  could  be  readily  discovered. 
There  was  evidence  that  all  of  the  innovations  were  still  in 
the  process  of  diffusion  and  adoption.  Although  it  was  felt 
that  all  principals  had  the  innovations  available  to  them  and 
that  they  were  free  to  adopt  or  reject  them,  principals  were 


‘“For  a  list  of  criteria  pertinent  to  the  selection  of 
innovations  see  Saxon  Graham,  "Class  and  Conservatism  in  the 
Adoption  of  Innovations,"  Human  Relat i on s ,  9^91-100,  1956. 
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questioned  as  to  the  availability  of  the  innovation  and  their 

3 

freedom  to  innovate.  All  principals  agreed  that  they  could 

adopt  all  of  the  five  innovations  if  they  wanted  to. 

Several  innovations  were  included  in  the  Indices  of 

4 

Innovativeness  in  the  light  of  Carlson's  findings.  He  found 
that  certain  educational  innovations  correlated  highly  with 
one  another  but  that  this  was  not  always  the  case. 

Adoption  performance  on  one  innovation  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  reliable  predictor  of  adoption  performance  on 
another  innovation  or  several  innovations. 


II.  THE  FIRST 

This  section 
method  of  assessing 
t  i  on  . 


INDEX  OF  INNOVATIVENESS  (I. 

J_ 


is  devoted 
adoption  or 


to  a  description 
non-adoption  of 


) 


of  the 

each  innova- 


Depa rt ment a li zation 

The  Interview  Schedule  defined  departmentalization  as 


The  central  office  staff  of  the  district  had  assured 
the  investigator  that  all  the  innovations  under  consideration 
were  available  to  all  the  principals  and  that  principals  were 
free  to  adopt  or  to  reject  them. 

4 

Richard  0.  Carlson,  A  dopt i on  of  Edu  cat i on a  1  Innova¬ 
tions,  (Eugene,  Oregon;  The  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of 
Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  1965),  p.  53. 
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"meaning  that  one  teacher  teaches  the  same  subject  to  more 
than  one  class  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six."  Each  princi¬ 
pal  was  asked  these  questions: 

Are  you  at  present  using  departmentalization? 

Yes  _ _ _  No  _____ 

If  Yes,  in  which  subjects  are  you  using  it?  How  many 

teachers  are  teaching  it  to  more  than  one  class? 

Principals  who  answered  yes  to  the  first  question  and 
used  departmentalization  in  subjects  other  than  music  and  phy 
sical  education  were  said  to  have  adopted  departmentalization 

Subject  Consultants 

The  use  of  subject  consultants  (visiting  teachers) 
provided  by  the  school  district  constituted  the  second  inno¬ 
vation  under  consideration.  Consultants  visit  their  assigned 
schools  as  a  matter  of  course.  However,  they  will  visit 
schools  as  often  as  required  upon  the  principal's  request. 

The  use  of  subject  consultants  was  considered  an  innovation 
in  that  it  constituted  a  departure  from  the  traditional  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  the  principal  act  as  a  consultant  in  all  cases 
where  his  teachers  require  help. 

Although  half  the  principals  reported  that  the 
teachers  on  their  staff  were  the  most  common  source  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  use  of  consultants,  nevertheless,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  still  maintained  control  over  most  of  the  visits  that 
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the  consultants  paid  to  the  schools.  It  was  felt,  therefore, 
that  calling  upon  the  consultants  was  a  reflection  of  the 
principal's  willingness  to  depart  from  his  traditional  role 
of  the  principal  and  could  be  considered  a  mark  of  innovative¬ 
ness  on  his  part.  However,  this  innovation  was  so  widely  dif¬ 
fused  among  the  principals  in  the  sample,  that  the  discrimina¬ 
tory  power  of  this  innovation  is  subject  to  doubt.  Only  two 
of  the  thirty-six  principals  did  not  make  regular  use  of  con¬ 
sultants,  See  Table  I  for  the  distribution  of  principals 
adopting,  non -a dopt i ng ,  and  discontinuing  the  five  innovations. 

Par  ent  -Teacher  Interviews 

This  practice  means  the  occasional  provision  of 
time  for  parents  to  meet  teachers  during  normal  school 
hours  by  dismissing  classes  earlier  than  usual,  5 

As  Table  I  indicates,  this  innovation  was  not  widely 
diffused  in  the  schools  of  the  district.  In  this  study,  only 
the  number  of  occasions  on  which  this  practice  was  used  in 
1965-66  and  1964-65  was  considered.  A  positive  answer  to  the 
questions  "Did  you  use  this  practice  last  year  or  this  year?" 
gave  the  principal  being  interviewed  a  score  of  one  on  the 
First  Index  of  Innovativeness.  Sixteen  principals  had  adopted 


Appendix  K,  Interview  Schedule. 
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this  practice;  three  had  discontinued  it;  the  rest  had  not 
a  dopt  ed . 

French  Instruction 

Nineteen  principals  reported  the  provision  of  French 
instruction  in  grades  five  and  six.  These  are  the  two  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  where  French  may  be  provided.  Seventeen  of 
the  thirty-six  principals  reported  that  no  French  instruction 
was  being  provided  in  grades  five  and  six.  No  principal  had 
discontinued  French.  Watching  the  French  lessons  on  televis¬ 
ion  was  not  included  as  providing  French  instruction  unless 
this  was  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  programme  of  French  in¬ 
struction.  No  principal  reported  that  some  classes  watched 
the  French  lessons  on  television. 

Televi  si  on 

Every  school  in  the  sample  had  at  least  one  television 
set  provided  by  the  school  district. 

Twenty-nine  principals  declared  that  their  school  made 
regular  use  of  the  set(s)  for  instructional  purposes.  Three 
admitted  that  they  had  discontinued  use  and  four  said  that 
the  set(s)  had  never  been  used  on  a  regular  basis.  Regular 
use  was  defined  as  watching  every  program  of  a  series. 

The  First  Index  of  Innovativeness  (1^)  was  devised  by 
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assigning  a  score  between  a  possible  minimum  of  zero  and  a 
possible  maximum  of  five  to  each  principal.  Each  school 
could  adopt  none  or  any  number  of  the  five  innovations  under 
consideration.  All  schools  had  adopted  at  least  two  of  the 
five  innovations;  some  had  adopted  all  five.  Table  II  gives 
the  distribution  of  these  raw  scores.  The  distribution  is 
negatively  skewed  and  has  a  mean  of  3.61.  Table  III  gives 
the  distribution  of  these  scores  converted  to  a  nine  point 
scale  described  below. ^  The  mean  on  this  distribution  is  5.2. 

TABLE  I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  ADOPTING,  NON-ADOPTING 
AND  DISCONTINUING  FIVE  INNOVATIONS 

(N=36 ) 


Innovation 

A  dopt i ons 

Non- 

Adopt  i  ons 

Di scont i nu - 

ances 

1.  Departmentalization 

28 

8 

0 

2.  Consultants 

34 

2 

0 

3.  Interviews 

16 

17 

3 

4.  French  Instruction 

19 

17 

0 

5.  Television 

29 

4 

3 

6 

See  section  on 

Stati st ical 

Treatment  in 

Chapter  Four 
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TABLE  II 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NUMBER  OF 
INNOVATIONS  ADOPTED  BY  PRINCIPALS 
IN  THE  SAMPLE 
(N=36 ) 


Number  of  Innovations 

A  dopt  ed 

f 

5 

5 

4 

15 

3 

13 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

X=3 . 61 

TABLE  III 

FIRST  INDEX  OF  INNOVATIVENESS  (I  ) 
FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  ON  1^ 
BY  SCHOOLS  IN  SAMPLE 
(N=36 ) 


Scor  es 

f 

9 

0 

8 

5 

7 

0 

6 

15 

5 

0 

4 

13 

3 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

X=5 . 2 
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III.  THE  SECOND  INDEX  OF  INNOVATIVENESS 

The  Second  Index  of  Innovativeness  (1^)  employed  the 
same  five  innovations  as  1^,  but  was  a  measure  of  extent  of 
use  of  the  innovations.  It  was  developed  in  an  endeavor  to 
determine  which  variables  were  significantly  related  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  five  innovations  were  adopted  within  the 
schools,  and  to  ascertain  whether  these  variables  were  the 
same  as  those  associated  with  adoption  of  the  five  educational 
innovations. 

The  scores  assigned  to  each  principal  on  each  innova- 
tion  were  added  together,  rank-ordered  and  then  re-converted 
to  scores  using  the  method  described  in  Chapter  Four,  Section 
IV.  These  scores  constituted  the  Second  Index  of  Innova¬ 
tiveness,  a  combined  measure  of  extent  of  use  of  the  five 
innovations.  These  scores  which  appear  in  Table  IV  ranged 
from  two  to  eight;  no  principal  scored  one  or  nine. 

Department  a li zati on 

The  percentage  of  extent  of  adoption  of  departmental¬ 
ization  was  computed  in  the  following  fashion: 

Sum  of  numbers  of  teachers  teaching  the  same  subject 
to  more  than  one  class  in  Grades  4 ,  5  or  6 


number  of  Grades  4,  5  and  6  teachers 
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It  was  possible  that  percentages  greater  than  100  would  be 
obtained  by  using  this  expression  because  some  teachers  were 
departmentalized  in  more  than  one  subject.  However,  percent¬ 
ages  greater  than  100  were  not  obtained.  The  percentages  ob¬ 
tained  were  rank-ordered  and  converted  into  scores  ranging 
from  one  to  nine;  scores  on  Departmentalization  ranged  from 
three  to  nine.  No  one  obtained  one  or  two.  Table  IV  gives 

the  distribution  of  scores  on  each  innovation  and  on  I  . 

2 

This  measure  of  extent  needs  refinement;  it  does  not 
take  into  account  the  amount  of  time  any  one  teacher  spends 
in  the  departmentalized  situation.  A  principal  in  whose 
school  two  teachers  teach  French  to  a  total  of  four  classes 
gets  a  higher  percentage  than  the  principal  of  a  school  where 
a  single  teacher  teaches  French  to  four  classes. 

Consu  It  ant  s 

Two  measures  of  extent  of  use  were  obtained.  Each 

principal  was  asked  to  rate  himself  on  a  scale  ranging  from 

one  (never)  to  six  (always)  in  answer  to  this  question: 

How  frequently  have  you  asked  for  consultative  help  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  times  that  you  feel  such 
help  might  have  been  of  use?^ 


7 

Appendix  K,  Interview  Schedule. 


The  scores  thus  obtained  were  converted  using  the 
nine-point  scale  described  below.  Table  IV  gives  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  these  scores. 

The  second  measure  of  extent  was  similar  in  that  it 

was  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  use  in  terms  of  perceived  need. 

3 

The  assessment  m  this  case  was  made  by  the  Panel  of  Judges. 
Their  three  scores  were  added  together  and  then  converted 
using  the  nine  point  scale. 

If  we  compare  the  scores  the  principals  assigned 
themselves  to  the  combined  scores  of  the  Panel  of  Judges,  we 
find  a  correlation  coefficient  of  .769  (Pearson  "r",  p  /  .01 
for  a  two-tailed  test).  The  principals’  scores,  converted  to 
the  nine  point  scale,  are  used  throughout  the  report.  These 
scores  ranged  from  three  to  nine. 

Parent -T ea ch er  Int  ervi ews 

Sixteen  principals  reported  having  dismissed  classes 
earlier  than  usual  in  1964-65  and/or  1965-66  to  allow  parents 
to  meet  the  teachers  during  normal  school  hours.  The  actual 
number  of  occasions  on  which  these  interviews  took  place  were 
rank-ordered  and  then  converted  to  scores;  these  ranged  from 
four  to  eight. 

3 

See  Chapter  Three,  Section  VII  and  Chapter  Four, 
Section  IV, 
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TABLE  IV 

SECOND  INDEX  OF  INNOVATIVENESS  (I  ) 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  ON 

EACH  INNOVATION  OF  T  AND  ON  I 

2  2 


Innovation 

Score  on  each 
Innovation 

+■» 

H 

fO 

a 

V 

Q 

Consult  - 

ants 

lint  ervi  ews 

French 

G 

0 

•H 

(/) 

•H 

> 

o 

rH 

& 

.  H 

Normalized  Scores 
on  I  (Total  of 
Five  Innovations) 

f 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

8 

2 

0 

6 

4 

2 

8 

2 

7 

5 

12 

0 

5 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

9 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

8 

13 

0 

4 

9 

5 

9 

4 

6 

0 

21 

18 

5 

4 

5 

3 

8 

10 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

N  = 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 
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As  in  the  case  of  departmentalization,  a  more  accur¬ 
ate  measure  of  extent  should  be  devised,  taking  into  account 
the  number  of  days  over  which  the  interviews  extend  and  the 
size  of  the  school »  Providing  one  day,  actually,  part  of  an 
afternoon,  for  a  school  of  five  hundred  students  may  indicate 
a  degree  of  innovativeness  different  from  that  of  providing 
five  days  for  a  school  with  the  same  enrolment. 

French  Instruction 

Extent  of  adoption  of  French  Instruction  in  grades 
five  and  six  was  calculated  in  the  following  fashions 

Number  of  Grade  5  and  6  classes  studying  French  ,  _ ^ 

_ _ _ _ _ _ *  _  X  IOC 

Total  number  of  Grade  5  and  6  classes. 

This  measure  assumes  that  each  school  had  available  a  suffic¬ 
ient  number  of  French  teachers  to  provide  instruction  in  each 
grade  five  and  six  class.  This  assumption  may  not  be  warranted 
in  each  case. 

The  percentages  obtained  were  rank-ordered  and  con¬ 
verted  to  scores  which  as  Table  IV  indicates,  ranged  from 
four  to  ei g h t  . 

Televi  si  on 

As  indicated  in  a  previous  section,  every  school  in 
the  district  was  equipped  with  at  least  one  television  set. 
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Extent  of  use  of  television  was  assessed  using  the  following 
formu la  t 

average  number  of  hours  of  use  of  each  set  per  week 
X  average  number  of  classes  viewing  each  week 

_ _ _ _ _  _  -ov  jL  L'V_ 

number  of  classes  in  the  school 
The  very  few  schools  whose  measure  of  extent  exceeded  100% 
were  given  the  maximum  arbitrarily  decided  upon,  namely,  100%. 
The  percentages  were  rank-ordered  and  converted  to  scores. 

The  distribution  of  these  scores  ranged  from  two  or  eight. 

This  chapter  dealt  with  the  dependent  variable,  inno¬ 
vativeness.  Two  indices  were  developed  to  assess  innovative¬ 
ness.  I  measured  adoption  of  innovations;  I  was  a  combined 

J. 

measure  of  the  extent  of  use  of  the  adopted  innovations. 

Chapter  Three  deals  with  the  independent  variables. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 

I .  THE  CHOICE  OF  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 

Rogers'1'  recommends  four  criteria  in  selecting  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  to  be  used  in  a  multiple  correlation  analy- 
si  s . 

1.  Each  independent  variable  should  be  highly  related 
to  the  dependent  variable,  innovativeness. 

2.  Each  independent  variable  should  have  a  relatively 
low  interrelationship  with  each  other  independent  variable. 

3.  The  total  number  of  variables  should  be  kept  to  a 
minimum  to  reduce  computations  and  to  increase  practicality. 

4.  There  should  be  a  theoretical  and  practical  rele¬ 
vance  for  the  relationship  of  each  independent  variable  with 
the  dependent  variable. 

From  a  review  of  research  studies  which  have  attempted 
to  predict  innovativeness,  Rogers  developed  his  theory  of  the 
diffusion  and  adoption  of  innovations  in  which  he  incorporates 
a  number  of  independent  variables.  Generally,  in  this  stu  dy 

1 

E.M.  Rogers,  Pi ffu  si  on  of  Innovat i ons ,  (New  York: 

The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1962),  p.  290. 
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an  attempt  was  made  to  include  all  the  independent  variables 
which  were  thought  to  be  applicable  to  the  adoption  of  educa¬ 
tional  innovations.  This  chapter  deals  with  each  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  and  the  instrument  chosen  to  measure  each 
variable  empirically. 


II.  ANXIETY 


R  ev  1 ew  of  the  Lit  erature 

"Innovations  are  mostly  resisted  out  of  motives  of 

2  3 

self-interest  and  fear."  LaPiere  also  mentions  fear  of  the 
unfamiliar  as  one  of  the  Intervening  variables  in  the  adoption 
of  innovations^ 

Men  always  and  everywhere  accept  with  considerable  compla¬ 
cence  what  is  familiar  to  them,  whatever  It  may  be  and 
however  disagreeable  it  may  seem  to  members  of  another, 
different  society,  apparently  because  almost  anything 
familiar  is  less  disturbing  emotionally  than  is  something 
unknown o what  is  designated  as  fear  (or  apprehension, 
dread,  or  the  like)  are  those  emotional  disturbances  that 
are  induced  by  contemplation  of  or  exposure  to  what  is 
unknown  or  unfamiliar  and  hence  unpredictable. 

Social-psychologists  also  recognize  fear  or  anxiety 
as  one  of  the  intervening  variables  in  the  acceptance  of  change. 


2 

H.M.  Kallen,  "Innovation,"  Social  Change^  A.  Etzioni 
and  E.  Etzioni,  (New  Yorks  Basic  Books  Inc.,  19f4),  pp.  427-436. 

3 

R.T.  LaPiere,  Social  Change,  (Toronto:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  1964),  p„  176. 
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Lippitt  et_„  aLL.  ,  _  for  instance,  list  fear  or  anxiety  among  the 
most  frequently  noted  sources  of  resistance  to  innovations* 

(1)  Reluctance  to  admit  weaknesses; 

(2)  Fear  of  failure  or  awkwardness  in  trying  to  initiate 
a  new  practice  or  behavior  pattern; 

(3)  a  fatalistic  expectation  of  failure  instilled  by 
previous  unsuccessful  attempts  to  change,  and 

(4)  fear  of  losing  some  current  satisfaction,  are  sources 
of  resistance  to  change. 

These  authors  go  on  to  point  out  that  group  leaders 

may  see  a  change  or  the  adoption  of  an  innovation  as  a  threat 

to  the  stability  of  their  roles.  To  overcome  this  resistance, 

some  group  workers  have  created  social  environments  in  which 

the  prospective  innovator,  adopter  of  change,  can  feel  safe 

in  his  attempts  to  try  new  modes  of  behavior.  They  assure 

the  patient,  the  prospective  innnovator  that  he  is  not  playing 
5 

"for  keeps . ” 

Lippitt  et  .  al .  ,  also  discuss  "anticipatory  anxiety." 
According  to  these  authors,  individuals  often  hesitate  to 
adopt  an  innovation  because  "they  fear  the  consequences  of 
altering  stable  procedures  or  patterns  of  behavior."  They 
make  the  sweeping  generalization  that  "almost  everyone  antici¬ 
pates  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  response  to  any  change 


R.  Lippitt,  J.  Watson,  B.  West  ley,  Planned  Chang  e , 
(New  Yorks  Harcourt  ,  Brace  and  Company,  1958),  p.  180. 

5 

Ibid. ,  p.  205. 
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effort  which  impinges  on  other  people  who  have  not  been  dir- 
ectly  involved  in  the  change.”  From  childhood  experiences, 

we  derive  comfort  from  a  familiar,  predictable  mode  of  exist  - 

6  .  7 

ence„  Fear  of  incompetence  acts  as  a  mediating  force. 

To  overcome  resistance  to  change,  sociologists  and 

psychologists,  taking  fear  or  anxiety  for  granted,  have  devel- 

oped  techniques  that  usually  incorporate  discussion,  partici- 

8  9 

pation,  lessened-ri sk-t aking .  Miles,  advocates  the  use  of 
temporary  systems  as  a  means  of  ’’favoring  innovativeness  by 


diminishing  the  risks  involved  in  innovations 


ft 


Other  authors  also  allude  to  the  need  for  security  in 

10 


adopting  innovations. 


Personal  security  is  another  behavioral  need  for 
most  people.  It  has  many  aspects.  Acceptance  in  one’s 
peer  group  is  involved.  Job  security  and  tenure,  as 
well  as  wages  and  salaries,  are  other  important  aspects 


Most  studies  of  organizational  change  in  business 
and  industry  have  indicated  that  unhappiness  about 


^Ibi d . ,  p .  204 . 

7 

Ibi d . ,  p.  207. 

8 

L.  Cocb  ,  J.R.P.  French,  Jr.,  ’’Overcoming  Resistance 
to  Change,”  Hu ma n  Relat i ons ,  1:512-532,  1948. 

9 

Matthew  B.  Miles,  ”0n  Temporary  Systems,"  Innovat i on 
in  Education,  M.B.  Miles  (ed.),  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1964),  pp.  437- 
490. 

10 

Ray  Johns,  Confront i ng  Organ! zat i ona 1  Change ,  (New 
Yorks  Association  Press,  1963),  p„  107. 
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inability  to  handle  new  work  assignments  or  of  losing 
the  security  of  a  congenial  work  group  or  a  ’good* 
supervisor  are  as  important  as  fear  of  losing  one’s  job. 

Although  Rogers  reports  that  there  has  been  no  attempt 
reported  in  the  literature  to  relate  a  measure  of  anxiety  to 
innovativeness,  he  includes  this  variable  as  one  of  the  ante¬ 
cedents  in  the  actor’s  identity  which  are  related  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  innovativeness  of  the  actor. 

Bohlen,11  generalizes  that  "innovators  and  early 
adopters  tend  to  be  more  secure  as  individuals  than  late 
adopters  and  laggards."  He  also  reports  a  high  positive  cor¬ 
relation  between  risk-taking,  with  relatively  early  adoption. 

This  study  tested  the  validity  of  Bohlen’s  generaliza¬ 
tion,  to  the  effect  that  anxiety  is  negatively  related  to 
innovativeness.  His  statement  was  accepted  as  an  hypothesis 
to  be  tested  in  the  educational  context. 

The  Inst  rument 

The  terms  security  and  anxiety  have  been  used  loosely 
in  this  report  for  evident  reasons.  A  review  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  shows  that  not  only  do  various  disciplines,  such  as 
anthropology,  sociology  and  psychology,  use  the  same  terms  to 

11 

J.M.  Bohlen,  "The  Adoption  and  Diffusion  of  Ideas  in 
Agriculture,"  Ou r  Changing  Rural  Soci et y ,  J.H.  Copp  (ed.  ), 
(Ames,  Iowa;  Iowa  State  University  Press,  1964),  p.  281. 
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refer  to  different  concepts  but  also  use  different  terms  for 
apparently  the  same  concept.  Even  within  psychology  itself, 
the  terms  anxiety  and  security  are  used  to  designate  differ¬ 
ent  concepts.  Another  difficulty  is  that  anxiety  is  not  a 
unitary  concept. 

Anxiety,  stress,  frustration,  tension,  emotional 
tension,  neuroticism,  ar  ou  sibi  li  ty  ,  fear,  and  threat  are 
terms  used  synonymously  by  various  authors  to  refer  to 
the  same  concept  or  to  variations  of  the  same  concept . 

This  investigation  used  Holtzman's  definition  of 

anxiety  which  states  that  it  is  a  "general  trait  or  predis- 

position  to  respond  in  a  characteristic  way,  rather  than  as 

a  fluctuating  condition  or  state  that  is  largely  situation- 

ally  determined,  it  is  often  linked  up  with  the  terms  neuroti- 
„13 

ci  sm. 

14 

The  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale,  a  widely  used  mstru- 

15  . 

ment  as  a  measure  of  anxiety,  is  built  around  the  above 
definition  of  anxiety. 


12 

A.F.  Brown,  "The  Differential  Effect  of  Stress-Induc¬ 
ing  Supervision  on  Classroom  Teaching  Behavior,"  (unpublished 
Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1961), 
p.  54, 

13 

W.H.  Holtzman,  "Personality  Structure,"  Annual  Re- 
vi ew  of  Psychology ,  P,R,  Farnsworth  (ed.),  (Palo  Alto,  Cal.s 
Annual  Reviews,  Inc.,  1965),  p.  145. 

14 

J .A .  Taylor,  "A  Personality  Scale  of  Manifest  Anx¬ 
iety,"  Jou  rna 1  of  Abnorma 1  an d  Soci a  1  Psychology ,  48;285-290, 
1953. 

15 

Holtzman,  o£.  ci t . ,  p.  146. 
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The  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  (MAS)  uses  as  its  pool  all 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  (MMPI  )  items 
judged  by  clinicians  as  having  relevance  to  anxiety.  From  a 
review  of  the  various  studies  made  using  the  MAS,  Brovsn^ 
concludes  that  "it  has  been  the  most  successful  and  most  gen¬ 


erally  accepted  anxiety  scale. 


n 


A  f went y -eight  item  version  of  the  MAS,  or  A-scale, 

17 

has  been  developed  and  frequently  used  in  research.  Brown 
reports  that  numerous  studies  have  found  the  validity  and  re¬ 
liability  of  the  short  form  adequate  for  research  and  clinical 


uses.  Reliability  runs  from  the  .70's  to  the  .90*s;  validity 


with  several  criteria  runs  from  the  .50*s  to  the  ,90's 


IS 


A 


copy  of  the  MAS  is  included  in  Appendix  J 


III.  VALUES 


If  we  know  what  a  society  8s  culture  is,  including 
its  particular  system  of  values  and  attitudes,  we  can 
predict  with  a  fairly  high  degree  of  probability  whether 
the  bulk  of  its  members  will  welcome  or  resist  a  parti¬ 
cular  innovation . ^ 


16 


17 


Op.  c_it_.  ,  p.  109. 

J . A .  Taylor,  o£.  cit . 


Op o  ci t .  ,  p.  110. 

19 

Ralph  Linton,  "Cultural  and  Personality  Factors 
Affecting  Economic  Growth,"  The  Progress  of  Underdeveloped 
A  r  ea  s  ,  Bert  F.  Hoselitz  (ed.),  (Chicago^  The  Univ  er  si  t  y  of 
Chicago  Press,  1952),  p.  74. 
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A_  Definition  of  Va  lu  es 

Several  definitions  of  values  have  been  put  forth  by 

anthropologists  and  sociologists.  One  definition  that  seems 

commonly  accepted  is  C.  Kluckhohn' s.  He  defines  value  as 

A  conception,  explicit  or  implicit,  distinctive  of 
an  individual  or  characteristic  of  a  group,  of  the  desir“ 
able  which  influences  the  selection  from  available  modes, 
means  and  ends  of  action.* 2^ 

This  definition  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  pit" 
falls  associated  with  relating  values  to  norms  and  of  differ¬ 
entiating  between  cultural  values  or  group  values  and  personal 
or  individual  values.  "A  personal  value  is  the  private  form 
of  a  group  value  or  of  a  universal  value.  It  is  not  entirely 

unique  to  one  personality  but  has  its  own  special  shadings, 

21 

emphases,  and  interpretations."  Kluckhohn  goes  on  to  state 
that  , 


Each  people,  it  is  true,  has  a  distinctive  set  of  values. 
However,  no  two  individuals  within  the  same  society  share 
identical  values.  Each  individual  adds  a  little  here, 
subtracts  a  little  there,  makes  this  emphasis  a  bit 
stronger  than  most  of  his  neighbors  and  makes  that  em¬ 
phasis  a  little  less  st rong ... .Indeed ,  the  group  value 
system  is  an  abstraction,  a  statement  of  central  tendenc¬ 
ies  in  a  range  of  concrete  variation.22 


20 

Clyde  Kluckhohn,  "Values  and  Value-Orientations  in 
the  Theory  of  Action,"  Toward  a_  Gen  era  1  Theory  of  Action  ,  Tal- 
cott  Parsons  and  Edward  A.  Shils  (eds.),  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1959),  p.  395. 

2~^Ibi  d .  ,  p.  416  . 

22 
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Anthropologists  have  provided  hypotheses  and  general 

findings  that  have  provided  useful  insights  to  sociologists 

23 

in  dealing  with  the  acceptance  of  innovations,"  It  remained 
for  soci ologi st s ,  especially  rural  soci ologi st s ,  to  apply 
some  of  the  broad  hypotheses  of  anthopology  to  the  study  of 
specific  innovations  and  to  the  social  and  psychological  fac¬ 
tors  that  intervene  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  innova¬ 
tions,  Thus  the  idea  of  congruence  or  compatibility  between 
the  novelty  and  the  traditional  practice  seems  to  have  devel¬ 
oped  in  anthropology  but  to  have  received  great  emphasis  in 

24 

rural  sociology.  Thus  Sibley  concludes 

...for  planned  changes  to  be  successful  they  must  be 
congruous  with  existing  cultural  beliefs  (or  at  least, 
not  in  direct  conflict  with  them)  and  must  be  presented 
in  a  manner  which  makes  full  use  of  existing  social 

structural  arrangements.^ 

26 

McCorkle,  explains  the  success  of  chiropractice  in  a 


23 

Joe  M.  Bohlen,  "The  Adoption  and  Diffusion  of  Ideas 
in  Agriculture,"  Ou r  Changi ng  Rural  Soci et y :  Per spect i v es  and 
Trends,  James  H.  Copp  (ed.),  (Ames,  Iowa:  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1964),  p„  267. 

24 

Rogers,  op.  ci t . ,  pp.  126-130. 

25 

Willis  E.  Sibley,  "Social  Structures  and  Planned 
Change:  A  Case  Study  from  the  Philippines,"  Hu ma n  Qrqani za - 
t i on ,  19:209-211,  Winter,  1960-61. 

26 

Thomas  McCorkle,  "Chiropractic:  A  Deviant  Theory 
of  Disease  and  Treatment  in  Contemporary  Western  Culture," 
Human  Organization ,  20:20-22,  Spring,  1961. 
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mi d-West  ern  state  in  terms  of  congruence  between  values  and 
the  innovation. 


Ideal  Types 

Theoreticians  and  researchers  have  found  it  useful  to 
,  .  27 

develop  ideal  types.  Martindale,  defines  ideal  types  as 
conceptualizations  that  are  based  on  observations  of  reality 
and  designed  to  institute  comparisons.  They  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  exist  empirically.  Thus  Weber's  "bureaucracy"  does  not 
exist  but  it  provides  one  extreme  of  a  continuum  against 
which  it  is  practical  to  compare  organizations  which  possess 
characteristics  that  the  ideal  type  includes  as  a  logical 
extreme.  The  function  of  ideal  types  is  purely  methodological. 

They  provide  tools  for  analysis  and  understanding  of  empirical 

2  3 

study  of  characteristics  of  people  and  organizations. 

Examples  of  ideal  types  include  Merton's  'local  and  cosmopol- 
29 

ite'  amd  Riesraan's  ' i nn er -di r ect ed  and  ot her -di r ect ed ' 


Don  Martindale,  "Sociological  Theory  and  the  Ideal 
Type , "  Symposium  on  Soci oloqi ca 1  Theory ,  Llewellyn  ( ed . ) , 
(Evanston,  Ill.:  Row,  Peterson,  1959  ),  quoted  in  Rogers, 
op.  cit  .  ,  p.  60. 

28 

Rogers,  oja.  ci t  .  ,  p.  60. 

29 

Robert  K.  Merton,  Soci a  1  Theory  and  Soci a  1  Struc¬ 
ture,  (Glencoe,  Ill.;  The  Free  Press,  1957). 
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man . 


30 


Various  criteria  of  the  'modern,'  ' other -di rect ed , * 

or  'technological  man'  have  been  used  in  research  in  the 

31 

adoption  of  innovations.  One  typology  or  example  of  the 

traditional-modern  continuum  that  offers  some  possibility  is 

that  provided  by  Riesman.  Bowers,  Brown,  and  Bryant,  for  in™ 

stance,  have  hypothesized  a  positive  relationship  between 

32 

other-di rect ion  and  the  acceptance  of  change. 

The  i nn er -di r ect ed  man,  according  to  Riesman,  domin¬ 
ant  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  still  surviving  today  has 
an  internalized  set  of  goals  to  which  he  has  a  long  term 
commitment.  He  is  equipped  with  an  inner  compass.  The  inner- 
direct  ed  man  is  technologically  oriented;  he  thinks  of  work 
in  terms  of  non -human  objects;  he  is  ambitious,  individualis¬ 
tic  and  ruthlessly  competitive. 

The  other-directed  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sensi¬ 
tized  to  the  expectations  and  preferences  of  others;  he 


thinks  of  work  in  terms  of  human  cooperation.  He  is  imbued 


David  Riesman,  Nathan  Glazer,  and  Reuel  Denney,  The 
Lonely  Crowd.  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1961). 

31 

Rogers,  o£.  ci t .  ,  pp.  62-64. 

32 

R.V.  Bowers,  R.G.  Brown,  and  C.D.  Bryant,  "Techno¬ 
logical  Change  and  the  Organization  Man:  Preliminary  Con¬ 
ceptualization  of  a  Research  Project,"  Sociological  Inquiry, 
32:117-127,  Winter,  1962. 
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with  the  idea  of  fair-play  and  seeks  the  respect  and  affection 

of  his  peers.  In  Whyte's  terms,  the  inner-direct  ed  man  acts 

according  to  the  Protestant  Ethic,  whereas  the  other-directed 

33 

man  lives  according  to  the  Social  Ethic.  It  is  thus  evi  - 

dent  that  these  types  might  also  be  expected  to  perceive  and 

to  react  to  similar  situations  of  technological  change  in 

34 

markedly  contrasting  ways. 

Revi ew  of  the  Lit  eratu r e 

35 

Linton  and  Sofer,  developed  an  inn er  -di r ect ed  vs 
ot  h  er -di  r  ect  ed  questionnaire  "designed  to  evaluate  the  relative 
importance  for  a  person  of  personal  goals  and  standards  as 
opposed  to  conformity  and  adaptation  to  the  group.”  They 
found  that  the  ot  her -di  r  ect  ed  persons  were  more  likely  to 
change  their  opinions  when  presented  with  an  authoritative 
statement  contrary  to  their  beliefs  than  inn  er -di  r  ect  ed  per¬ 
sons.  If  we  can  assume  a  high  correlation  between  opinion 
change  and  innovativeness,  we  should  expect  ot  h  er -di  r  ect  ed 

33 

W.F.  Whyte,  Jr.  ,  The  Orqani  zation  Man  ,  (New  York: 
Simon  and  Schuster,  1956). 

34 

R.V.  Bowers,  et^.  a_l.  ,  op.  cr t  . 

35 

Harriet  Linton  and  Elaine  Graham  (Sofer),  "Person¬ 
ality  Correlates  of  Per  suabi  lit  y  ,  ”  Per  sona  li  ty  and  Per  suabi  1- 
i  t  y ,  C.I.  Hovland  and  I.L.  Janis  (eds.),  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1959),  p.  70. 
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persons  to  be  more  innovative. 

Moreover ,  if  as  Riesraan  maintains,  inn er -di r ect ed  peo¬ 
ple  tend  to  be  people  of  the  past,  one  of  van  den  Ban's  find¬ 
ings  would  offer  some  support  to  the  hypothesis  of  this  study. 
He  found  progressive,  innovative  farmers  "fairly  well  adopted 

to  the  present-day  world.  Less  progressive  farmers  were 

36 

adapted  to  circumstances  of  several  decades  back. 

37 

Fliegel,  found  innovative  farmers  more  favorable  towards 

the  use  of  credit  than  others.  If  the  use  of  credit  is  a 

manifestation  of  present-time  orientation,  a  facet  of  other- 

direction,  we  can  deduce  a  positive  relationship  between 

other-direction  and  innovativeness.  Himmelweit's  study  made 

38 

a  similar  finding.  she  found  that  even  when  class  membership 
is  held  constant,  different  value  orientations  characterize 
early  and  late  adopters.  Early  adopters  were  more  present- 
oriented  than  late  adopters  who  tended  to  be  future-oriented. 
Despite  the  lack  of  agreement  as  to  what  facets  of 


36 

A.W.  van  den  Ban,  "Some  Characteristics 
sive  Farmers  in  the  Netherlands,"  Ru  ra 1  Soci ology , 
1957. 


of  Progres- 
22 i 205-2 12 , 
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F.C.  Fliegel,  "Traditionalism  m  the  Farm  Family 
and  Technological  Change,"  Rural  So ci ology ,  27^70-76,  1962. 
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Hilda  Himmelweit  ,  et  .  a  1 .  ,  Televi  si  on  and  the  Chi  Id  , 
(Londons  Oxford  University  Press,  1958),  p.  96. 
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39 

modernism  different  studies  measure,  Rogers  states  that  in 
"each  of  the  research  studies  where  an  adequate  measure  of  the 
t  radi  tional-modern  dimension  was  available  at  the  individual 
level,  innovativeness  of  individuals  is  related  to  a  modern 
rather  than  to  a  traditional  orientation.” 

Using  a  questionnaire  based  on  Riesman's  typology, 
this  investigation  attempted  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  inner -di recti on  or  traditionalism  and  innovativeness 
in  education. 

The  Inst  rument 

40 

George  Spindler,  based  his  study  on  Riesman's  hypo- 
thesis,  that  there  is  a  shift  in  values  from  i  nn  er  “di  r  ect  i  on 
to  other -direction ,  and  categorized  values  as  "traditional” 
or  "emergent.”  The  traditional  values  are  respectability, 
work-success  ethic,  individualism,  achievement  orientation 
and  future-time  orientation.  The  emergent  values  are  socia- 
bility,  relativistic  moral  attitude,  consideration  for  others, 
hedonistic,  present-time  orientation  and  conformity  to  the 
g  r  ou  p . 


Op.  ci t .  ,  p.  67. 
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George  D.  Spindler,  "Education  in  a  Transforming 
American  Culture,"  The  Harva  r  d  Edu  ca  1 1  ona  1  R  ev  i  exv ,  25^145- 
156,  1955. 
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J. W,  Getzels,  elaborated  Spindler's  rationale  by 

further  dividing  values  into  siajor  categories:  the  sacred 
and  the  secular.  The  sacred  values,  democracy,  individualism 
equality,  and  human  perf ectability ,  constitute  the  American 
creed  of  basic  and  undivorcible  beliefs.  These  are  the  . 
"things  really  worth  fighting  for." 

In  contrast  to  this  basic  set  of  unquestioned  be¬ 
liefs,  the  American  secular  or  more  mediate  values  are  under¬ 
going  change. 

1.  Achievement  is  yielding  to  sociability. 

2.  Future-time  orientation  is  being  replaced  by 
present-time  orientation. 

3.  The  traditional  value  of  personal  independence  is 
being  displaced  by  group  conformity. 

4.  Finally,  respectability  and  self-denial  are  yield 
ing  ground  to  relativistic  moral  attitudes  without  strong  per 
sonal  commitment. 

This  investigator  accepted  Riesman's  hypothesis  that 
inner-direct ed  and  other -di rect ed  people  coexist  in  our 
society.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  McPhee,  Prince  and 

41 

J.W.  Getzels,  "Changing  Values  Challenge  the 
The  School  Revi ew,  65:92-102,  Spring,  1957. 
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Abbott,  Lupini  also  found  significant  differences  in 

4 

Montreal  teachers  along  the  tradit i ona  1 -emer g ent  continuum. 

To  assess  values  along  this  continuum,  this  investiga 

tor  made  use  of  the  Differential  Value  Inventory  devised  by 

Richard  Prince  at  the  Midwest  Administration  Center,  Univer- 

44 

sity  of  Chicago, 

This  questionnaire  (DVI)  contains  sixty-four  forced- 
choice  items  representing  eight  categories  related  to  the 
traditional  and  emergent  conceptualization  as  presented  by 
Getzels,  The  four  continua  are: 


42 

R.F.  McPhee,  ’’The  Relationship  Between  Individual 
Values,  Educational  Viewpoints,  and  Local  School  Approval," 
(unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Chicago, 

1959) ;  Richard  Prince,  "A  Study  of  the  Relationships  Between 
Individual  Values  and  Administrative  Effectiveness  in  the 
School  Situation,"  (unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  1957);  Max  G,  Abbott,  "Values  and  Value- 
Perceptions  of  School  Superintendents  and  Board  Members," 
(unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Chicago, 

1960)  „ 
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Dante  Lupini,  "A  Study  of  the  Relation  of  Differ¬ 
ential  Values  to  Social  and  Administrative  Interactions," 
(unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1965). 
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Prince,  op_.  ci t  .  The  questionnaire  was  used  by 
permission  of  the  author. 
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lo  Firm  moral  commitment  ------  Moral  relativism 

2.  Individualism  or  independence-  -  -  Conformity 

3.  Future-time  orientation  -----  present-time 

ori ent  at ion 

4.  Work-success  ethic  --------  Sociability 

Validity  and  r eliabi lity .  The  DVI  has  been  used  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  and  appears  to  have  an  acceptable  de- 
gree  of  construct  validity.  In  the  previously  cited  studies, 
it  has  tended  to  support  the  underlying  theory. 

Prince  originally  devised  the  instrument  primarily  for 
use  on  adolescents.  He  checked  for  validity  and  internal  con¬ 
sistency  by  the  Sbanner  method  of  item  analysis.  After  three 
pre-tests,  and  after  rejecting  all  items  not  able  to  stand 
the  test,  Prince  used  the  instrument  in  his  investigation  . 

He  found  that  the  instrument  discriminated  among  principals, 

teachers  and  students  on  the  basis  of  pr e-det ermined  criteria. 

45 

McPhee  revised  some  items  to  improve  its  applicabil¬ 
ity  with  adult  groups. 

Abbott4^  performed  an  item  analysis  on  McPhee's  re¬ 
vised  DVI.  The  nineteen  items  that  failed  to  discriminate 


cit  . 
ci  t  . 
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at  the  desired  level  from  632  adult  responses,  were  rewritten 
and  tested  with  seventy -five  adults.  Another  item  analysis 
was  made  prior  to  accepting  the  instrument  in  its  present 
form. 

.  .  47 

Lupini  used  the  DVI  on  a  sample  of  eighty-one  prin¬ 
cipals  and  854  teachers  in  the  Greater  Montreal  Area.  He 
found  the  DVI  applicable  to  his  sample  and  to  other  similar 
samples  from  the  Canadian  population. 

Scoring  the  DVI .  Each  traditional  item  that  the 
respondent  selects,  adds  one  point  to  his  score.  In  other 
words,  the  higher  the  score,  the  more  traditional  is  the 
respondent.  Theoretically,  then,  a  person’s  score  may  range 
from  zero,  a  most  emergent  score,  to  sixty-four,  a  most 
traditional  score. 

The  Hypot hesi s 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  most  emergent  principals 
would  be  more  innovative  as  measured  by  the  DVI  and  our  two 
indices  of  Innovativeness. 


47 


Op .  cit . 
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IV.  DOGMATISM  AND  MENTAL  RIGIDITY 


Introduction 


The  rise  to  power  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  engendered 

much  interest  in  the  authoritarian  character  structure.  Eric 

48 

from  Freedom,  A. II.  Maslow's  The  Authoritarian 

49 


Fromm  s 


Charact  er  St lucture,  and  The  Authoritarian  Per  sonalit  y  by 
Adorno,  Fr enkel-Brunswick ,  Levinson  and  Sanford, are  but 
three  extensive  treatments  of  one  facet  of  personality.  From 
research  on  anti-Semitism,  researchers  studied  the  ideologi¬ 
cal  content  of  anti-Semitism;  they,  then,  devised  methods  for 
measuring  anti-Semitism  and  studied  the  personality  character¬ 
istics  of  anti-Semites. 

From  the  study  of  Anti-Semitism,  researchers  went  to 
et  hnocent  ri  sm„  From  et  hnocent  ri  sm,  the  tendency  to  reject  and 
vilify  outgroups,  and  at  the  same  time  overly  accept  and  glor¬ 
ify  the  ingroup,  interest  went  to  the  F-scale,  published  in 
1950.  The  F  (for  fascism)  scale  was  constructed  with  a  two¬ 
fold  purposes  (1)  to  measure  prejudice  without  reference  to 
any  specific  minority  group  and  (2)  to  measure  the  underlying 
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50. 


New  Yorks  Harper  Brothers,  1950. 

Jou rnal  of  Social  Psychology ,  18s401-411,  1943 
New  Yorks  Harper  Brothers,  1950. 
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personality  dispositions  toward  a  fascist  view  of  life. 

Strong  correlations  have  been  found  between  ethnocent r i sm , 

r  \ 

anti “Semi t ism,  anti-Negro  feelings,  and  political  conserva¬ 
tism.^^  The  F  scale  and  a  number  of  validating  studies  were 
published  in  1950  under  the  title  The  Authoritarian  Per sona 1 - 
it  y .  The  title  of  the  book  has  unfortunately  led  to  an  un¬ 
warranted  generalization  from  "Fascist  authoritarianism"  to 
"general  authoritarianism."  As  Shils  points  out,  there  is 

52 

"left®  authoritarianism  as  well  as  'right*  authoritarianism. 
Rokeach  carried  this  type  of  study  one  step  further. 

R ok each ' s  Work 

53 

Rokeach,  attempts  to  rectify  the  theoretical  short¬ 
coming  of  both  Adorno  et_.  a_l.  ,  and  of  Shils  and  attempts  to 
study  the  properties  of  authoritarianism  whether  it  be  of  the 
'left'  or  of  the  'right*  type.  "Instead,  we  should  pursue  a 
more  theoretical  ahistorical  analysis  of  the  properties  held 
in  common  by  all  forms  of  authoritarianism  regardless  of 

51 

Milton  Rokeach,  The  Open  and  Closed  Mi  rid ,  (New  Yorks 
Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1960),  p.  12. 

j2E.A.  Shils,  "Au thoritariani sms  'Right®  and  'Left'," 
Studi es  in  the  Scope  and  Method  of  the  Authoritarian  Per  sona 1 - 
ity ,  R.  Christie  and  M.  Jahoda  (eds.),  (Glencoe:  The  Free 
Press,  1954),  pp„  24-49. 
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specific  ideological,  theological,  philosophic,  or  scientific 
54 

cont  ent  . !! 

Rokeach  delineates  the  object  of  his  study  even  fur¬ 
ther,  He  makes  a  distinction  between  the  st  ructu r es  and  the 
cont  ent  of  ideologies.  He  is  not  concerned  as  to  what  people 

believe  but  rather  with  the  manner  in  which  they  hold  beliefs. 

From  several  studies  that  investigated  the  relation 
between  social  attitudes  and  cognitive  functioning  (thinking, 
memory,  and  perception),  Rokeach  discovered  common  factors  in 
authoritarian  and  ethnocentric  persons.  These  persons  are 
more  ’rigid*  in  their  problem-solving  behavior,  more  concrete 
in  their  thinking,  and  more  narrow  in  their  grasp  of  particu¬ 
lar  subject;  they  also  have  a  greater  tendency  to  premature 
closure  in  their  perceptual  processes  and  to  distortions  in 

55 

memory,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  be  intolerant  of  ambiguity. 

Rokeach  conceives  of  personality  as  being  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  beliefs  or  expectancies  having  a  definable  and  measur- 

56 

able  structure.  Again,  according  to  Rokeach,  a  belief  is 
not  necessarily  what  a  person  verbalizes:  "We  have  to  infer 

54 

Ibi d. ,  p.  16 . 
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HOC .  Clt, 
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Ibi d . ,  p.  7. 
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what  a  person  r ea lly  believes  from  all  the  things  he  says  and 
does „ n 


Thr  ee  Ma  j  or  Pi  men  si  ons  .  Rokeach  describes  the  belief 
system  in  terms  of  three  major  dimensions:  a  beli  ef -di  sbeli  ef 
dimension  ,  a  central-peripheral  dimension  and  a  time  perspect¬ 
ive  dimension. 

I.  Beli  ef-di  sbeli  ef  dimension.  All  the  sets,  beliefs, 
expectancies,  or  hypotheses,  conscious  or  unconscious,  that  a 
person  accepts  as  true  of  the  world  at  a  given  time  constitutes 
his  beli ef  sy st  em.  His  di sbeli ef  sy st  em  comprises  "a  series 
of  sub-systems  rather  than  merely  a  single  one,  and  contains 
all  the  disbeliefs,  sets,  expectancies,  conscious  and  uncon¬ 
scious,  that  to  one  degree  or  another,  a  person  at  a  given 

"  57 

time  rejects  as  false. 

By  sy  st  em ,  Rokeach  means  psychological  system  in  which 
the  parts  may  be  interrelated  without  necessarily  being  logi¬ 
cally  interrelated.  A  psychological  system  differs  from  a 
'general  system'  in  that  the  former  contains  a  potentiality 
for  ’functional  interrelationship.'  The  psychological  system 
includes  "every  belief  and  disbelief  of  every  sort  the  person 
may  have  built  up  about  the  physical 

57Xbid. ,  p.  33. 


and  social  universe  he 
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lives  in.  We  mean  it  to  represent  each  man's  t ot a 1  framework 

58 

for  understanding  his  universe  as  best  he  can." 

2.  Cen t ra  1  -per i phera  1  dimension.  The  three  levels 
or  layers  of  organization  of  personality  are  the  central, 
intermediate,  and  peripheral.  The  central  region  represents 
the  person cs  'primitive'  beliefs,  i.e.,  "some  set  of  beliefs 
about  the  world  he  lives  in,  the  validity  of  which  he  does 
not  question  and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  is  not 
prepared  to  question."  These  primitive  beliefs  have  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  physical  reality,  with  the  'social  world' -- 
whether  this  world  is  basically  friendly  or  unfriendly  -  and 

with  the  self,  i.e.,  about  the  way  we  orient  ourselves  in 

59 

physical  space,  beliefs  about  autonomy,  self-worth,  etc. 

The  intermediate  region  represents  the  beliefs  of  a  person 


in  and  about  the  nature  of  authority,  authority  being  "any 
source  to  whom  we  look  for  information  about  the  universe. 
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People  differing  in  the  degree  of  authoritarianism  differ  in 
the  ideas  they  have  about  the  nature  of  authority  and  the  way 
to  employ  it  as  a  "cognitive  liaison  system  linking  the  person 
with  the  world." 


58 
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Ibi d. ,  p.  35. 
Ibid. ,  pp.  40-41 
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Ibi d. ,  p.  43 
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The  peripheral  area  includes  each  and  every  (non- 
primitive)  belief  and  disbelief  derived  from  some  authority, 
regardless  of  whether  such  beliefs  are  perceived  consciously 
as  being  derived  by  the  person  himself. 

3.  Time-per spective  dimension.  The  time  perspective 

"refers  to  the  person's  beliefs  about  the  past,  present,  and 

future  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  related  to  each 
61 

other A  broad  time  perspective  is  one  in  which  the  three 
orientations  are  included  within  the  beli ef -di sbeli ef  system. 

Open  Sy  st  ems .  The  more  open  the  system,  the  more 
should  the  person  consider  the  objective  elements  and  the  more 
he  should  resist  irrelevant  pressures.  The  open-minded  per¬ 
son  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  the  information  and  its 
source.  These  are  the  "defining  characteristics  of  openness- 
closedness;  degree  of  rejection  ok  disbelief  sub-systems, 
degree  of  differentiation  of  belief  system  as  compared  with 
disbelief  system,  and  degree  of  differentiation  within  the 
disbelief  system.^" 

The  relatively  open  person  sees  the  world  as  more 
friendly.  This  type  of  person  should  be  more  impervious  to 


Ibi  d.  ,  p  o  51 . 

62.,.,  .  _  ,  _ 
Ibid. ,  p.  62 . 
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irrelevant  pressures.  The  power  of  an  authority  depends  on 
his  ’’cognitive  correctness,  accuracy  and  consistency”  with 
other  information.  Several  sources  of  information  will  be 
used  to  test  peripheral  beliefs;  thus  closer  interrelation¬ 
ship.  Also  the  open-minded  person  evaluates  the  person  sep- 

63 

arately  from  the  beliefs  the  other  person  holds. 

The  more  open-minded  the  person  is,  ’’the  more  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  should  be  in  the  service  of  confirming  predic¬ 
tions  about  the  present."  A  narrow,  future-oriented  time 

64 

orientation  is  a  defining  characteristic  of  closed  systems. 


The  Dogma t i sm  Scale.  From  the  theory  just  outlined, 

6  5 

Rokeach  devised  instruments  to  assess  its  fruitfulness.  He 
first  devised  the  Dogmatism  Scale  "to  measure  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  in  openness  or  closedness  of  belief  systems."  This 
scale  serves  to  measure  general  authoritarianism  and  general 
intolerance. 

6  6 

The  Dogmatism  Scale  went  through  five  editions. 

The  final  edition,  Form  E,  contains  forty  items  taken  from 
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Ibid.,  p.  63. 
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Ibi d. ,  p.  64. 
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The  Dogmatism  Scale  was  used  by  permission  of  the 

author . 
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Rokeach,  op.  cit . ,  p.  73. 
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Form  Do  An  item  analysis  was  performed  to  determine  the 
forty  elements  that  discriminated  best.'  For  all  statements, 
agreement  is  scored  as  closed,  and  disagreement  as  open.  The 
total  score  on  the  Dogmatism  Scale  is  the  sum  of  scores  ob - 
tained  on  all  items.  Respondents  indicate  disagreement  or 
agreement  with  each  item  on  a  scale  ranging  from  -3  to  4-3 
with  the  zero  point  excluded  in  order  to  force  responses  to- 
ward  disagreement  or  agreement.  For  scoring  purposes,  a  con¬ 
stant  of  four  is  added  to  each  item  score.  A  l-to-7  scale 
thus  results.  The  reliabilities  of  Form  E  range  from  .63  to 


.93. 
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If  persons  can  be  placed  along  a  continuum  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  open-  to  closed-mindedness,  can  we  expect  this 
facet  of  personality  to  lead  a  closed-minded  or  dogmatic  per 
son  to  react  differently  to  innovations  from  an  open-minded 
person?  Put  more  precisely,  is  there  theoretical  and  empiri 
cal  evidence  to  suggest  that  dogmatism  is  inversely  related 


to  innovativeness? 


Milton  Rokeach,  "Political  and  Religious  Dogmatism: 
An  Alternative  to  the  Authoritarian  Personality,"  Psy chologi - 
ca 1  Monograph ,  70,  Mo.  18  (Whole  No.  425),  1956. 

^Ibid.  ,  p.  89 . 
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'For  validation  studies  see  M.  Rokeach,  The  Open  and 
Closed  Mind,  pp.  101-131. 
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Rokeach  hypothesized  a  relationship  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  the  one  stated  in  this  study.  "Our  general  hypothesis 
is  that  the  more  closed  a  person’s  belief  system,  as  measured 

by  the  Dogmatism  Scale,  the  more  resistance  he  will  put  up  to 

70 

forming  new  belief  systems," 

Dogma t i sm  and  Mental  Riqi di t y .  After  experimenting 
with  the  Doodlebug  Problem,  Rokeach  and  others  have  concluded 
that  a  distinction  exists  between  rigid  thinking  and  dogmatic 
thinking;  the  first  refers  to  the  resistance  to  change  of 
single  beliefs  (or  sets  or  habits),  and  the  second  refers  to 
the  resistance  to  change  of  sy  st  ems  of  beliefs. 

Thus,  the  referent  of  dogmatic  thinking  seems  to  be  a 
cognitive  configuration  of  ideas  and  beliefs  organized  into  a 
relatively  closed  system;  rigidity,  on  the  other  hand,  points 
to  difficulties  in  overcoming  single  sets  or  beliefs  encount¬ 
ered  in  attacking,  solving,  or  learning  specific  tasks  or 

,  ,  71 

problems. 

Rokeach  reports  a  number  of  experiments  which  support 
the  hypothesized  distinction  between  dogmatic  and  rigid  think¬ 
ing  as  measured  by  the  Dogmatism  Scale  and  the  Gough-Sanf or d 
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Ibid.  ,  p.  181. 

^Ibid.  ,  pp.  24,  25,  183. 
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Rigidity  Scale*  Summarizing  a  number  of  studies,  Rokeach 
concludes  that 

. o .high  scorers  on  the  Dogmatism  Scale  are  repeatedly 
found  to  differ  from  low  scorers  in  the  ability  to  syn¬ 
thesize  new  beliefs  into  a  new  system,  but  not  in  the 
ability  to  analyze  or  to  break  down  single  beliefs.  These 
findings,  as  well  as  the  converse  of  these  for  rigid  versus 
non-rigid  persons,  provide  empirical  support  for  a  distinc¬ 
tion  that  has  been  previously  sloughed  off-the  distinction 
between  dogmatism  and  rigidity  in  thought  and  personality. 
Dogmatism  is  a  sy st  em  variable,  a  characteristic  of  the 
total  system;  rigidity  is  a  characteristic  of  the  elements 
within  a  system.  Thus,  in  using  the  Dogmatism  Scale  to 
measure  a  total  state  of  mind  we  are  necessarily  committed 
to  study  people’s  behavior  vis-a-vis  systems.* 7^ 

One  variable  that  seems  to  account  for  the  differences 
in  the  formation  of  new  systems  between  open  and  closed  per¬ 
sons  in  the  extent  to  which  one  is  willing  to  ’’play  along”  or 
to  entertain  new  systems.  Those  with  relatively  open  systems 
have  been  shovm  to  be  better  off  in  this  respect  than  those 
with  relatively  closed  systems.  Another  related  variable  is 
past  experience,  which  defines  whether  a  particular  system  is, 
psychologically  speaking,  new  or  not  new.  A  system  is  not 
new  psychologically,  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  rooted  in  speci¬ 
fic  past  experience.  The  newer  a  system,  the  more  will  syn¬ 
thesis  (related  to  dogmatism)  be  blocked. 


72Ibid. ,  p.  169f f . 

7^Ibi d. 9  p.  286. 


Also,  the  newer  a 
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system,  the  more  important  is  the  role  of  individual  differ 
ences  in  the  capacity  to  entertain  new  systems. 


Revi ew  of  t h e  Li t  era tu  r  e 

It  appears  that  little  research  has  been  done  to  find 

the  relationship  between  a  per  son's  dogmatism  and  mental  rigid- 

74 

ity  and  innovativeness.  Rogers,  reports  one  study  where  he 
found  a  negative  correlation  between  Rokeach's  dogmatism  and 
innovativeness.  The  correlation  was  “.15.  This  is  in  the 
expected  direction  but  is  not  statistically  significant. 

Again  using  Rokeach's  concept  of  mental  rigidity,  Rogers 
found  a  significant  negative  correlation  between  it  and  inno¬ 


vat i v eness 
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Copp,  ‘  reports  a  highly  significant  relationship  be¬ 


tween  his  measure  of  rigidity  and  adoption.  He  obtained  a 
highly  significant  correlation  of  -.58. 


The  Gough-Sanf or d  Riqi di t y  Sea  1 e 

This  scale  is  now  included  in  the  California  Psycho- 
logical  Inventory,  where  it  is  labeled  F  (Flexibility).  In 
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Everett  M.  Rogers,  "Personality  Correlates  of  the 
Adoption  of  Technological  Practices,"  Rural  Soci ology ,  22%2tl- 
268,  1957. 
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James  H.  Copp,  "Personal  and  Social  Factors  Associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Adoption  of  Recommended  Farm  Practices  Among 
Cattlemen,"  Kansas  AES  Tech.  Bull.  83  (Manhattan,  1956),  p. 

26,  quoted  in  Rogers,  "Personality  Correlates..." 
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the  CPI,  the  items  are  scored  in  reverse  order  from  that  used 
in  this  investigation.  In  this  investigation,  a  high  score, 
i.e.,  a  score  which  results  from  agreement  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  items,  was  an  indication  of  a  rigid  person. 

Low  scorers  (flexible,  non-rigid  persons)  tend  to  be 
seen  as  "insightful,  informal,  adventurous,  confident,  humor¬ 
ous,  rebellious,  idealistic,  assertive  and  egoistic;  as  being 

sarcastic  and  cynical;  and  as  highly  concerned  with  personal 

,  _  .  ..76 

pleasure  and  diversion.” 

High  scorers  (rigid  or  non-flexible  persons)  tend  to 

be  seen  as  "deliberate,  cautious,  worrying,  industrious, 

guarded,  mannerly,  methodical,  and  rigid;  as  being  formal  and 

pedantic  in  thought;  and  as  being  overly  deferential  to  author 

77 

ity,  custom,  and  tradition." 

Flexibility  is  said  to  indicate  the  degree  of  flexibil 
ity  and  adaptability  of  a  person's  thinking  and  social  behav- 
i  or . 


Reliability .  Two  reliability  studies  using  the  test- 
retest  method  are  available.  In  one  of  these,  two  high  school 
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The  Cali fornia  Psy choloqica 1  Inv ent  ory  Manua 1 .  (Palo 
Alto,  California:  Consulting  Psychologists  Press,  Inc.,  1960), 
p.  13.  The  F  was  reproduced  by  special  permission  from  Con¬ 
sulting  Psychologists  Press,  Inc. 
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Ibid. 
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junior  classes  took  the  CPI  in  the  fall  of  1952,  and  again  a 
year  later  as  seniors.  In  the  other,  two  hundred  male  prison 
ers  took  the  test  twice  with  a  lapse  of  from  seven  to  twenty - 


one  days  between  testings 


T es_t_-Ret  est  Cor  relations  of  the  Fx  Scale 
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High  School  Females  High  School  Males  Prison  Males 


N  =  125 
.67 


N  =  101 
.60 


N  =  2  00 
.49 


In  an  assessment  a  sample  of  forty  Univer- 

sity  of  California  graduate  students,  F  correlated  -“.48  with 

x 

the  staff's  rating  of  "rigidity.”  In  an  assessment  study  of 


forty  University  of  California  medical  school  seniors,  F 


x 


correlated  -“.36  with  the  staff's  rating  of  "rigidity."  In  a 
college  class  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  students,  F  correlated 
“.58  with  the  California  F  (Authoritarian  personality)  scale. 


The  Hy pot heses 

From  these  considerations,  the  following  hypotheses 
were  formula!  eds  (a)  there  is  an  inverse  relationship  between 
dogmatism  as  measured  by  the  Dogmatism  Scale  and  innovativeness; 
(b)  there  is  an  Inverse  relationship  between  mental  rigidity 
as  measured  by  the  Gough “San for d  Rigidity  Scale  ana  innovativeness 


78 


Ibid. ,  p.  22 . 
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Two  separate  relationships,  namely,  between  dogmatism 

and  innovativeness  and  between  rigidity  and  innovativeness 

were  posited  for  two  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  that  dogma- 

tism  and  mental  rigidity  have  been  shown  to  be  two  distinct 

79 

psychological  processes.  The  second  reason  is  that  it  was 
not  known  whether  principals  reject  innovations  as  a  result 
of  an  inability  to  analyze  or  break  down  single  beliefs 
(found  to  be  related  to  rigidity)  or  as  a  result  of  difficulty 
in  substituting  new  belief  systems  at  odds  with  a  previously 
held  belief  system  (found  to  be  related  to  dogmatism). 

V.  SOCIAL  STATUS 

The  Theoretical  Background 

Social  status  has  been  defined  as  "an  indication  of 

one's  position  in  the  social  structure.  It  may  either  inhibit 

or  enhance  an  individual's  access  to  sources  of  information 

8  0 

and  his  willingness  to  deviate  from  group  norms."  "  This  de¬ 
finition  is  consonant  with  Secord's,  who  defines  status  as 
"the  worth  of  a  person  as  estimated  by  a  group  or  a  class  of 
persons.  The  estimate  of  worth  is  determined  by  the  extent 

79 

R ok each ,  op.  cl t .  ,  pp.  194-286. 

80 

E.M.  Rogers,  Pi f fu  sion  of  Innovat ions ,  p.  290. 
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to  which  his  attributes  or  characteristics  are  perceived  to 
contribute  to  the  shared  values  and  needs  of  the  group  or 

i  .  81 

class  of  persons* 

What  attributes  or  characteristics  contribute  to  statvs 
depends  upon  the  persons  making  the  status  evaluation.  Further 
more,  persons  are  accorded  high  status  to  the  degree  that 
their  attributes  are  rewarding  to  group  members.  Character¬ 
istics  that  every  one  possesses  in  a  given  situation  do  not 
generally  confer  status,  but  only  those  attributes  which  are 
in  scarce  supply*  ’’Similarly,  high  status  is  associated  with 
the  incurrence  of  relatively  rare  costs  that  contribute  to  the 

Q? 

realization  of  the  values  of  the  group.”  "  To  impute  high 
status  to  principals  with  more  years  of  academic  and  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  seems  reasonable.  Rat  soy’s  study  seems  to 

83 

warrant  this  hypothesis.  He  found  a  positive  relationship 
between  the  number  of  years  of  preparation  and  the  level  of 
occupational  aspiration  among  prospective  teachers.  Moreover, 


Paul  F.  Secord,  Carl  W.  Backman,  Social  Psychology , 
(Toronto.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1964),  p.  294. 
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°"lbi d. ,  p.  297. 
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Eugene  W.  Rat  soy,  "A  Comparative  and  Cross-Sectional 
Study  of  Attitudes  of  Prospective  Teachers,"  (unpublished  Doc¬ 
toral  dissertation,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1965),  pp„ 
191-193. 
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he  found  that  student  teachers  with  more  years  of  teacher 

education  aspire  to  positions  ranking  higher  on  the  Edu car- 

84 

tional  Profession  Prestige  Scale*  Carlson ,  used  amount  of 
education  as  one  factor  of  his  status  variable  among  the  super¬ 
intendent * * * * * * *  8 s  peers. 

In  an  occupational  group  which  is  striving  for  *  pro- 
85 

fessional  status, 1  a  measure  of  professionalism  is  likely  to 
reflect  the  status  of  a  principal  among  his  peers.  Instead  of 

O  A 

asking  principals  to  rank  one  another  on  'prof  essionali  sm,  ' 
this  investigation  made  use  of  a  questionnaire  which  has  been 
found  to  be  highly  discriminating  among  teachers.  It  was 
adapted  for  use  with  principals. 


R ev 1 ew  of  t he  Lit  eratuie 

Social  status  has  commonly  been  found  to  be  positively 

related  to  innovativeness  whether  the  measure  of  status  be  in- 

87  88 

come,  education,  or  size  of  farm  operation.  Carlson, 
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R.O.  Carlson  cited  by  M.B.  Miles,  op.  cit . ,  p.  335. 
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Myron  Lieberman,  Edu  cation  a  s  a  Profession ,  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.s  Prentice-Hall,  1958). 
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See  R.O.  Carlson  in  Miles,  op.  cit.,  for  a  descript¬ 

ion  of  this  method. 
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Herbert  I.  Lionberger,  A dopt i on  of  N ew  1 dea  s  and 
Practices ,  (Ames,  Iowa:  The  Iowa  State  University  Press,  1960), 
p.  84 . 
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vR.O.  Carlson,  A dopt i on  of  Edu ca t i on a 1  Innovations . 
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found  a  similar  relationship  among  his  superintendents,,  A 

direct  relationship  exists  between  a  superintendent's  posi  ~ 

tion  in  the  status  structure  and  his  rate  of  adoption  of  mod- 

89 

ern  mathematics* 

A  word  of  caution  must  be  introduced  at  this  stage. 

Although  a  positive  correlation  exists  betwieen  innovativeness 

and  social  status,  social  status  can  also  act  as  a  barrier  to 

90  91 

communication  and  hence  to  innovativeness.  Although 

innovators  tend  to  enjoy  high  social  status,  they  may  not  en¬ 
joy  the  highest  status  in  the  community  especially  where  norms 
are  not  favorable  to  substantial  change.  Lionberger  and 

Coughenour  report  that  farmers  tend  to  seek  advice  from  opin- 

92 

ion  leaders  who  are  siighly  above  them  in  social  status. 

Another  variable  related  to  status  is  the  nature  of  the  inno- 

93 

vation.  Graham,  found  the  upper  class  adopted  canasta  more 
rapidly;  but  the  lower  class  adopted  television  more  rapidly. 
Social  class  values  seem  to  intervene. 


47 
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R.O.  Carlson,  in  Miles,  op .  cit . ,  p.  338 
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H.F.  Lionberger,  oja.  ci  t_.  ,  p.  10. 

R.O.  Carlson,  A  dopt i on  of  Education  Innovations ,  p, 
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Quoted  in  Rogers,  o^.  cit  .  ,  p.  242. 
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Saxon  Graham,  "Cultural  Compatibility  in  the  Adopt 
ion  of  Television,"  Soci a  1  Forces ,  332166-170,  1954. 
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The  Inst  rumen t  s 

The  General  Questionnaire  requested  respondents  to  in¬ 
dicate  their  education  as  it  has  been  evaluated  for  salary 
purposes.  Thus  all  principals  were  placed  in  one  of  six  cate¬ 
gories.  The  number  of  each  category  represents  the  number  of 
years  of  formal  education  beyond  Alberta  Grade  Twelve  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  school  district. 

Professionalism  was  assessed  through  a  questionnaire 
entitled  The  Role  Attitudes  of  Principals.  This  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  questionnaire  entitled  The  Role  Attitudes  of  Teachers 

.  95 

This,  in  turn,  was  first  devised  by  R.G.  Corwin,'  to  investi¬ 
gate  conflict  in  school  organizations.  He  developed  a  profes¬ 
sional  status  role  orientation  scale  to  measure  the  individ¬ 
ual's  orientation  to  the  teaching  profession  and  its  norms. 
From  a  review  of  the  lit  erature,  Corwin  and  his  staff  selected 
a  large  number  of  items  judged  to  be  appropriate  to  this 
scale.  Half  of  the  items  were  retained  as  useful;  these  were 
examined  by  a  panel  of  sociologists  for  relevance  to  several 

V 

dimensions  of  the  professional  concept.  In  this  way  five 
categories  were  arrived  at;  these  constituted  five  sub-scales 


Adapted  with  permission  from  Mr.  N.  Robinson. 
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Ronald  G.  Corwin,  The  Dev  elopment  of  An  In  st  rument 
for  Examining  Staff  Conf  li  ct  s  in  the  Pu  b  1  i  c.  Schools  ,  (Columbus, 
Ohio?  Ohio  State  University,  1964). 
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of  the  professional  scale.  These,  were  later  collapsed  into 
four  sub-scales?  client  orientation,  orientation  to  the  pro- 
fession  and  professional  colleagues®  competence  based  on 
monopoly  of  knowledge,  decision-making  authority  and  control 
over  work. 

Robinson vs  adaption  has  been  found  useful  in  identify- 

ing  differences  in  teacher  professionalism  between  schools  and 

o  95 

between  different  levels  of  professional  preparation. 

The  Role  Attitudes  of  Principals  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Role  Attitudes  of  Teachers.  Modifications  were 
made  to  adapt  it  to  the  principal's  role. 

Scoring  the  Rol e  Attitudes  of  Principals.  This  in¬ 
strument  was  scored  in  the  same  way  as  the  Role  Attitudes  of 
Teachers.  The  respondent  selected  one  out  of  five  statements 
to  complete  each  item.  The  five  choices  were*.  "strongly 
agree,"  "agree,"  "undecided,"  "disagree,"  "strongly  disagree." 
The  responses  to  each  item  were  weighted  from  one  to  five. 

The  direction  in  which  responses  were  weighted  depended  upon 
the  content  of  the  item. 


Norman  Robinson,  Report  on  the  Pilot  Study  Done  in 
Connection  with  the  Thesis  Proposal,  "Professional  Role  Orien¬ 
tations  of  Teachers  and  Principals  and  Their  Relationships  to 
Bureaucratic  Characteristics  of  School  Organization,"  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Educational  Administration,  1965. 
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The  Hypotheses 

i  wrr  — Jkm  — ■  «■  ■■  ■  MBaana—Ctt - 

Edu  ca  1 1  on 
be  directly  relat 


s  and  professionalism, 
ed  to  innovativeness. 

VI.  COSMO POLITENESS 


were  hypothesized  to 


Theoretical  Framework 


Cosmopoli t eness  is  the  "degree  to  which  an  Individ" 

97 

ual's  orientation  is  external  to  a  particular  social  system." 
Information  sources  as  well  as  individuals  can  be  placed 
along  the  cosmopoli t e-loca 11 t e  dimension.  Cosmopolite  in¬ 
formation  about  new  ideas  comes  to  the  individual  from  out- 
side  the  social  system;  local  information  comes  to  an  indiv¬ 
idual  within  a  social  system  from  a  member  of  the  same  system. 


Cosmopolite  individuals  are  individuals  who  are  oriented  sig- 

93 

nificantly  to  the  outside  world.  Merton  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  social  role  and  orientation. 

Role  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  the  rights  and 
duties  inherent  in  a  social  position  are  put  into  prac¬ 
tice;  orientation  refers  to  the  theme  underlying  the  com¬ 
plex  of  social  roles  performed  by  an  individual.  It  is 
the  theme  (tacit  or  explicit)  which  finds  expression  in 
each  of  the  complex  of  social  roles  in  which  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  implicat ed.99 
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Rogers,  op .  ci t  .  ,  p.  102 
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Robert  K.  Merton,  Social 
ture,  (Glencoe,  Illinois^  The  Free 


Theory 

Press , 


and  Social  St  ru c 
1957),  p.  393. 
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Ibi  d. 
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p.  392 
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According  to  Merton,  the  localite  largely  confines 
his  interests  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives;  the  local 
community  constitutes  his  world.  He  tends  to  ignore  the 
Great  World;  he  is  parochial. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cosmopolite  while  still  show- 
ing  interest  on  his  immediate  community,  is  more  interested  in 
events  taking  place  in  the  world  at  large.  He  is  more  likely 
to  be  interested  in  national  and  international  politics  than 
in  local  affairs.  He  is  more  mobile;  he  is  likely  to  have 
lived  in  a  number  of  communities.  He  is  not  rooted  in  the 
community . 


Localites  and  cosmopolites  differ  in  their  interper¬ 
sonal  relationships,  in  the  number  and  types  of  organizations 
they  belong  to  and  in  the  use  of  membership.  They  also  differ 
in  their  patterns  of  influence.  Localites  tend  to  be  sought 
out  for  their  "intimate  appreciation  of  intangible  but  affec¬ 
tively  significant  details.'*^0  Cosmopolites*  advice  is 
sought  strictly  as  expert  opinion.  Expressions  of  these  two 
views  of  the  influentials  are  the  “medical  specialist*  versus 
“the  old  family  doctor,*  the  “impersonal  social  welfare  worker* 
versus  the  'friendly  precinct  captain.* 
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Ibid. ,  p.  403. 
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The  two  orientations  of  localite  and  cosmopolite  are 

also  reflected  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  they  read  and 

in  the  types  of  radio  news  commenxators  they  listen  to. 

Apparent ly,  working  independently,  Gouldner,'1'0^  Ries- 
102  103 

man,  and  Bentz,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as 


Merton . 


Gouldner  analyzes  the  constructs  of  cosmopolite  and 
localite  along  three  dimensions.  His  three  dimensions  ares 

1.  loyalty  to  the  employing  organization; 

2.  commitment  to  specialized  or  professional  skills; 

3.  reference  group  orientations. 

Cosmopolites  present  the  following  configuration. 

They  are  low  on  loyalty  to  the  employing  organization,  high 
on  commitment  to  professional  skills  and  are  likely  to  use  an 
outer  reference  group  orientation.  Localites  are  likely  to  be 
high  on  loyalty  and  low  on  commitment  and  have  an  inner  refer “ 
ence  group  orientation. 


Alvin  W.  Gouldner,  "Cosmopolit ans  and  Locals: 

Toward  an  Analysis  of  Latent  Social  Roles,"  The  A  dmi ni st  ra  - 
t i ve  Sci ence  Quart  er ly ,  2:281-306;  444-480,  1957-58. 
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Leonard  Reisman,  "A  Study  of  Role  Conceptions  in 
Bureaucracy,"  Social  F orces ,  27:305-310,  1949,  quoted  in 
Gou  ldner  . 
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"'Vernon  J.  Bentz,  "A  Study  of  Leadership  in  a  Liber¬ 
al  Arts  College,"  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  University,  1950). 
(mimeographed),  quoted  in  Gouldner. 
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Gouldner  verified  empirically  the  existence  of  these 
two  identities  in  the  context  of  a  college  and  confirmed  some 
of  the  predicted  characteristics  of  the  professors  in  the 
sample. 

Although  Merton  and  Gouldner  worked  in  two  different 
types  of  social  systems,  a  community  and  a  college,  and  used 
two  different  constructs  of  the  iocalite  and  the  cosmopolite, 
their  two  constructs  are  essentially  the  same  and  are  likely 
applicable  to  principals  in  a  school  system, 

Revi ew  of  the  Lit  eratur e 

104 

Suthoff,  for  example,  worked  with  members  of  Par¬ 
ent-Teacher  Association,  Using  Merton’s  construct  he  studied 
the  participation  of  Par ent -Teacher  Association  members  in 
school  affairs  and  found  significant  difference  between  cosmo- 
politeness  and  a  number  of  variables.  He  found  cosmopolites  to 
have  broader  perspectives  in  education,  to  be  interested  in 
more  youth  groups,  to  have  fresh  ideas  about  educational  prac¬ 
tices  and  to  be  able  to  compare  the  local  educational  system 
with  others.  Cosmopolites  judge  the  local  system  by  state  and 
national  standards.  They  prefer  innovations  consonant  with 
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John  Suthoff 
Participation  in  School 
9s3,  November,  1960. 


,  "Local-Cosmopolitan  Orientation  and 
Affairs,”  The  A  dmini st  rat  or  *  s  Not  ebook , 
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educational  development  at  the  state  and  national  levels. 

105 

Research  in  industrial  sociology  '  reports  a  posi¬ 
tive  correlation  between  cosmopoli t eness  as  indicated  by  the 
world-mde  travel  of  executives,  lack  of  secretiveness  with 


plant  visitors  and  innovativeness 


106 


In  medical  sociology,  Coleman  and  others/  have 


found  a  correlation  between  the  innovativeness  of  doctors  in 

using  new  drugs  and  their  cosmopoli t ness ,  in  this  case,  orien^ 

tation  toward  the  profession. 

107 

Ryan  and  Gross,  also  reported  a  positive  signifi¬ 
cant  relationship  between  time  of  adoption  of  hybrid  seed  and 


the  number  of  trips  outside  the  locality  of  the  adopters 
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Wilkening  and  others,  Beal  and  Rogers,  report  findings 


that  show  a  positive  relationship  between  cosmopoli t eness  and 
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Rogers,  oja.  ci t  . 
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vat  ion 
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James  Coleman  and  others,  ’’The  Diffusion  of  an  Inno- 
Soci ornet  ry ,  20  s 253-270,  1957. 
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Bryce  Ryan  and  Neal  C.  Gross,  ’’The  Diffusion  of 

Hybrid  Seed  Corn  in  Two  Iowa  Communities,”  Ru ra 1  Soci ology , 
8215-24,  1943. 
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E.A.  Wilkening  and  others,  "Use  and  Role  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Sources  among  Dairy  Farmers  of  Northern  Victoria”  (Paper 
presented  at  the  Rural  Sociological  Society,  University  Park, 
Penn.,  1960),  quoted  in  Rogers,  op.  ci t  .  ,  p.  102. 
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George  M.  Beal  and  Everett  M.  Rogers,  ’’Informational 
Sources  in  the  Adoption  Process  of  New  Fabrics,”  Journal  of 
Home  Economi  c  s ,  49  2  630-634,  quoted  in  Rogers,  Pi  f  fu  si  on  of  In  - 
novations,  p.  102. 
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innovativeness.  Rogers  and  van  Es  have  found  a  similar  rela- 

110 

tionship  m  Colombian  villages. 

The  research  done  in  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of 
educational  innovations  confirms  findings  made  in  other  dif¬ 
fusion  traditions. 

Ill 

Cocking,  found  cosmopolite  schools,  located  nearer 

to  metropolitan  centers,  more  innovative. 

112 

Eichholz  and  Rogers,  draw  the  generalization  that 

"innovativeness  varies  directly  with  cosmopolit  eness  . ,T 

113 

More  recently  still,  Carlson  found  a  positive  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two  variables  in  two  samples  of  school 
su  per int  en dent  s  . 


The  Instrument 


Except  for  the  last  two  items, 


114 


the  instrument  used 


^10Everett  M.  Rogers  and  Johannis  C.  van  Es.  Qpini on 
Leader  ship  in  Tra  di t i onal  and  Modern  Colombian  Pea  sant  Colomb- 


ian  Peasant  Communities. 


State  University 
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1964) , 
Rog er  s  ,  ibid.  , 


(East  Lansing,  Michigan:  Michigan 
p.  48. 

p.  62 . 
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Miles,  o£.  cit .  ,  p.  313. 
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Richard  0.  Carlson,  A dopt i on  of  'Edu cati onal  Innova¬ 
tions,  (Eugene,  Oregon:  The  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of 
Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  1965),  p.  49ff, 
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These  two  items  are  taken  from  John  Suthoff's  Local- 
Cosmopolitan  Index.  Used  with  permission  of  the  author.  John 
Suthoff,  "Local-Cosmopolitan  Orientation  and  Participation  in 
School  Affairs,"  The  Admini st  rat  or  1 s  Not  ebook ,  9:3,  November, 
1960. 
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was  designed  expressly  for  this  study  by  the  investigator. 
Basically,  the  Index  of  Cosmopoli  t  eness  attempts  to  measure 
an  individual's  orientation  as  internal  or  external  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  local  social  systems  to  which  the  individual  belongs. 

The  Index  of  Cosmopoli t eness  includes  twenty-one  ques¬ 
tions.  Each  of  the  questions  attempts  to  assess  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  orientation  to  the  "outside"  of  Alberta,  of  the  school 
district  and  of  the  city,  as  a  community. 

Many  of  the  questions  contained  in  the  Index  were  put 
in  as  a  result  of  their  discriminating  power  in  other  studies, 
but  considerable  modifications  were  made  in  introducing  these 
items  into  the  Index.  No  tests  of  reliability  nor  of  validity 
have  been  made  of  the  items  as  they  appear  in  the  Index. 

Scoring  the  Index  of  Cosmopolit  eness 

Items  one,  two,  three,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  and 
nineteen  were  scored  in  this  fashions  the  mean  number  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  journals,  etc.  was  computed.  Princi¬ 
pals  who  ranked  at  the  mean  or  above  it  were  given  a  score  of 
two  on  each  item;  principals  who  ranked  below  the  mean  were 
given  a  score  of  one  on  each  item.  A  negative  response  to 
items  four,  five  and  eighteen  gave  a  score  of  two;  a  positive 
answer,  a  score  of  one.  A  positive  response  to  items  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven  and  seventeen  gave  a  score  of 


,,op  „  -t  **'  •  »  ••* 


toil ta lo 
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two;  a  negative  answer  a  score  of  one.  The  actual  number 
given  in  items  twelve  and  thirteen  was  used  as  the  score.  In 
question  twenty,  answering  "local”  gave  a  score  of  one;  "out- 
side,"  a  score  of  two.  In  question  twenty-one,  answering  in  space 
one  gave  a  score  of  two;  space  two,  a  score  of  one;  space 
three,  a  score  of  three,  and  space  four,  a  score  of  four. 

The  scores  on  each  item  were  summed  up  to  yield  a  cosmopolite- 


ness  score, 


The  Hy  pot  he  si  s 

It  was  hypothesized  that  more  cosmopolite  principals 
would  be  more  innovative. 

VII.  OPINION  LEADERSHIP 

Tbeor  et i ca 1  Framework  and  Revi ew  of  t  he  Lit  eratu  re 

The  spread  of  new  ideas  takes  place  in  a  social  net¬ 
work  in  which  the  act  of  adoption  by  an  individual  seems  to 
influence  others.  Knowledge  of  a  principal's  involvement,  of 
his  interaction  with  other  principals,  of  his  influence,  can 
explain  in  part  his  innovativeness. 

Just  as  there  are  individual  differences  in  innova¬ 
tiveness,  so  there  are  individual  differences  in  the  amount 
of  influence  a  person  exerts  on  the  adoption  decisions  of 
others.  Individuals  who  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  influence 
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on  the  adoption  decisions  of  other  members  of  the  social  sys¬ 
tem  are  called  opinion  leaders.  "Opinion  leaders  are  defined 

as  those  individuals  from  whom  others  seek  advice  and  informa- 
115 

tion."  Lewin  has  used  the  term  'gatekeeper*  for  the  same 

116  117 

person,;  Ross,  has  used  'sparkplugs;*  'information 

leaders,1  “adoption  leaders,*  and  other  appellations  have 

118 

been  used  for  the  same  notion.  ° 


The  two -st  ep  flow  of  communication .  The  rejection  of 

the  view  that  prevailed  in  industrial  sociology  that  the 

worker  was  an  isolated  individual  working  almost  exclusively 

119 

for  material  gains,  did  not  seem  to  have  spread  to  some 

12  0 

other  fields  of  sociology  until  Lazarsfeld  and  others, 
studied  the  effect  of  mass  media  on  voting  behavior.  Until 


“Everett  M.  Rogers,  Pi f fu si  on  of  Innovations,  (New 
Yorks  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1962),  p.  208. 

116 

Kurt  Lewin,  "Group  Decisions  And  Social  Change," 
Readings  i n  Soci a 1  Psychology ,  Guy  E.  Swanson  and  others 
(eds.),  (New  York;  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1952),  p.  459. 

117 

Donald  H.  Ross  (ed. ) ,  Admini st  ration  for  Adapt abi 1 - 
i t y ,  (New  Yorks  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  1958),  p. 
71. 
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See 


Rogers , 


o£.  ci^t^ .  , 


p.  209  for  a  list  of  synonyms. 


and  the  Worker  , 


Roethli sberger  and  W.J.  Dickson,  Management 
(Cambridge;  Harvard  University  Press,  1956). 
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Quoted  in  Rogers,  op .  ci t 


p.  151. 
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then  the  American  public  was  viewed  as  a  'mass  society*  in 

which  mass  media  communicated  in  a  one-way  fashion  with  indiv- 

iduals  who  communicated  little  with  each  other.  The  hypo- 

121 

thesis  first  formulated  in  The  People '  s  Choice,  that  "ideas 

often  flow  from  radio  and  print  t_o  the  opinion  leaders  and 

from  them  to  the  less  active  sections  of  the  population,"  has 

122 

been  since  verified  in  other  types  of  opinion  leadership,, 

Thus  Menzel  and  Katz  in  their  study  of  the  epidemiology  of  a 

new  drug  confirmed  the  'two-step  flow  of  communication*  hypo- 

..  •  123 
thesi s. 

Journal  reading  plays  a  much  larger  role  in  the  drug 
adoptions  of  doctors  who  receive  one  or  more  designations 
(sociometric  choices)  than  among  the  isolates. 

This  conforms  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  'two-step  flow 
of  communications,'  which  states,  in  essence,  that  messages 
originating  outside  of  the  individual's  face-to-face  group  do 
not  impinge  on  him  directly,  but  are  mediated  by  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  group  who  expose  themselves  to  messages  from  the 


121 

Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld  and  others,  The  People ' s  Choice, 
(New  Yorks  Du  ell,  Sloan,  and  Pearce,  1944). 

122 

Elihu  Katz  and  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  Per sona  1  Influ¬ 
ence ,  (Glencoe,  Ill.:  The  Free  Press,  1960),  pp.  309-320. 

123 

Herbert  Menzel  and  Elihu  Katz,  "Social  Relations 
and  Innovation  in  the  Medical  Professions  The  Epidemiology  of 
a  New  Drug,"  Readings  in  Social  Psychology ,  E.M.  Maccoby,  I .M. 
Newcomb,  E.L.  Hartley  (eds.),  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  Inc.,  1958),  pp.  536ff. 
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outside  world  more  than  their  confreres.  However,  after  a 
further  analysis  of  their  data,  Menzel  and  Katz  suggest  revis¬ 
ion  of  the  model  to  allow  for  multistep  flow  of  communication. 

This  suggestion  is  in  line  with  more  recent  research  espe- 

124 

daily  in  rural  sociology.  J  Innovators  and  early  adopters 
use  impersonal  or  mass  media  sources  of  information  dispro¬ 
portionately  and  are  capable  of  relying  more  on  one-way  com- 
raunication  channels  to  get  information.  Later  adopters  tend 
to  rely  more  on  personal  sources  and  two-way  communication  in 
the  adoption  process. 

This  process  then  leads  to  a  snow-ball  effect,  where¬ 
by  the  number  of  individuals  adopting  an  innovation  in  each 
time  period  of  the  adoption  process  increases  in  proportion  to 

the  number  of  adopters.  Rogers  uses  the  term  ’interaction 
125 

effect  8  to  qualify  the  process  ’’through  which  individuals 
in  a  social  system  who  have  adopted  an  innovation  influence 
those  who  have  not  yet  adopted."  This,  of  course,  is  a 
specific  type  of  diffusion. 


124 


Rogers,  oja.  cit  .  ,  p.  214  and  Joe  M.  Bohlen 


The 

Adoption  and  Diffusion  of  Ideas  in  Agriculture,"  Our  Chanqim 
Ru ral  Soci et y  t  Perspectives  and  Trends,  James  H .  Copp  ( ed. ) , 

Iowa  State  University  Press,  1964),  p.  280. 


(Ames 


Iowa 

125 


Op.  cit_ . 


p.  215 
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Personal  influence  has  been  found  to  be  an  essential 
element  in  all  types  of  decision-making,  including  adoption 
decisions.  "Personal  influence  is  defined  as  communication 
involving  a  direct  face-to-face  exchange  between  the  communi' 


cator  and  the  receiver,  which  results  in  changed  behavior  or 

126 

attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  receiver.  Opinion  leadership 

is  a  question  of  degree;  it  is  not  a  trait  which  people  either 


have  or  have  not. 


127 


It  must  also  be  remembered  that  leader 


ship  is  largely  situational;  what  findings  this  investigation 
may  make  should  be  viewed  as  relevant  to  opinion  leadership, 
and  to  opinion  leadership  as  pertinent  to  innovations.  Katz 


and  Lazarsfeld  have  found  that  there  tends  to  be  little  over 

123 

lap  in  opinion  leadership  in  different  aspects  of  life. 


Some  char act  eri st i cs  of  opinion  lea der  s .  Opinion 
leaders  conform  more  closely  to  social  system  norms  than  the 
average  member.  Opinion  leaders  are  slightly  more  innovative 
than  their  followers.  Moreover,  opinion  leaders  in  a  system 
with  norms  that  discourage  innovativeness  are  less  innovative 


op.  cit. 


126 

127 

>  P 

128 


Roger  s , 

Ka  t  z  and 
.  226. 


op .  cr  t .  ,  p . 
La  zar sf eld , 


218. 

op.  cit  .  ,  p.  33,  and  Rogers, 


Op.  cit .  , 


pp.  97,  332-334 
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129 

than  opinion  leaders  in  groups  which  favor  innovativeness. 

With  respect  to  sources  of  information,  "opinion  lead¬ 
ers  use  more  impersonal,  technically  accurate  and  cosmopolite 

130  131 

sources  of  information  than  do  their  followers.  *  Opin¬ 

ion  leaders  make  greater  use  of  mass  media;  they  seek  more 

accurate  sources  of  information  than  less  influential  mem- 

^  132,133 

bers. 

To  be  influential,  opinion  leaders  must  pass  along 
their  personal  messages  about  innovations;  thus  the  need  for 
accessibility  of  opinion  leaders.  Accessibility  is  defined 
as  the  social  and  physical  availability  of  an  individual  for 


social  interaction. 


134 


Lionberger  found  opinion  leaders  to 
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C.  Paul  Marsh  and  A.  Lee  Coleman,  "Farmers'  Prac¬ 
tice  Adoption  Rates  in  Relation  to  Adoption  Rates  of  'Lead- 
ers, 1  Rural  Sociology,  19^180-181,  154. 

130 

Rogers,  op.  cit  .  ,  p.  238. 
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Everett  M.  Rogers,  Char  act  eri  st  ics  of  Agricultural 
Innovat  or  s  and  Ot her  Adopt  er  Cat  egori es ,  Research  Bulletin  882, 
(Wooster,  Ohio;  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1961), 

pp.  1-2. 
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Everett  M.  Rogers  and  Rabel  J.  Burdge,  Community 
Norms ,  Opini on  Leadership,  and  Innova t iv  eness  Among  Truck 
Growers ,  Research  Bulletin  912,  (Wooster,  Ohio;  Ohio  Agricult¬ 
ural  Station,  1962),  pp.  11-13. 
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Everett  M.  Rogers  and  Rabel  J.  Burdge,  Muck  Vege¬ 
table  Growers ;  Pi f fu  si  on  of  Innovations  Among  Specialized  Far¬ 
mer  s ,  Research  Circular  94,  (Wooster,  Ohio;  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  1961),  p.  21. 
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Rogers,  Pi f fu  si  on  of  Innovations ,  p.  240. 
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have  greater  participation  in  formal  organization. 


135 


Carlson 


found  influential  superintendents  more  involved  in  the  social 


136 


These  and  other  findings  re- 


structure  than  isolates 

137 

ported  m  Rogers  seem  to  warrant  the  generalization  that 


opinion  leaders  have  more  social  participation  than  their 
follower  s . 

If  opinion  leaders  use  more  impersonal,  technically 

accurate,  and  cosmopolite  sources  of  information  than  their 

followers;  if  they  have  more  direct  contact  with  their 

138 

followers  and  enjoy  higher  social  status,  then  it  is 
likely  that  they  adopt  or  reject  new  ideas  before  their  fol¬ 


lowers.  Available  research  indicates  that  they  are  more  in 


novative  than  their  followers. 


139 


This,  of  course,  does  not 


indicate  that  opinion  leaders  are  necessarily  more  innovative 
than  others.  There  are  opinion  leaders  in  every  adopter 
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Herbert  F.  Lionberger,  "Some  Characteristics  of 
Farm  Operators  Sought  as  Sources  of  Farm  Information  in  a 
Missouri  Community,"  Rural  Soci ology ,  18:327 -338,  1953. 
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Richard  0.  Carlson,  A dopt ion  of  Educational  Inno¬ 
vations,  (Eugene,  Oregon:  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of 
Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  1965). 
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E.M.  Rogers,  op.  ci t .  ,  p.  240ff 
Ibi d . ,  p.  243. 


139 


Ibid. ,  p.  242  . 
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category.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  research  indicates 

that  not  too  great  a  gap  must  exist  between  two  adopter  cate¬ 
gories  for  an  influence  relationship  to  exist.  Each  adopter 

category  is  mainly  influenced  by  individuals  of  the  same  or 

141 ,142 ,143 

of  a  slightly  more  innovative  category.  The 

social  system  norms  on  innovativeness  seem  to  determine,  at 

n  ,  .  ,  o  ,  .  ..  ,  144,145,146 

least  m  part,  the  innovativeness  of  opinion  leaders. 

In  educational  research,  Carlson  found  a  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  number  of  friendship  choices  received  by 
a  superintendent  from  other  superintendents  and  his  rate  of 


140,. 
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.  cl  t . 
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Rogers,  op .  ci t . ,  p.  244. 
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Rogers  and  Burdge,  op.  cit . ,  1961  and  1962. 
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Lionberger,  op.  cit. 
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Rogers,  oja.  ci t  .  ,  p.  245. 
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Herbert  Menzel,  "Innovation,  Integration,  and 
Marginality:  a  Survey  of  Physicians,"  Ameri can  Soci ological 
Review,  25; 704-713,  1960,  p.  706. 
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Richard  T.  LaPiere,  Social  Change,  (Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1964),  pp.  200-201. 
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acceptance  of  modern  mathematics. 


147 


The  Hypotheses 

Opinion  leaders  are  more  cosmopolite  than  their 
follower  s . 

Opinion  leaders  are  more  innovative  than  their 
follower  s . 


The  In st  rumen t 

A  modified  version  of  The  Self -Designs t ing  Opinion 

.  .  143 

Leadership  Scale  devised  by  Rogers,  was  used  to  select  the 
opinion  leaders  on  innovativeness  within  the  sample  of  prin¬ 
cipals.  The  Self-Designating  Opinion  Leadership  Scale  con¬ 
sists  of  six  items,  Rogers  has  found  his  scale  to  yield 

higher  reliability  than  the  two-item  scale  used  in  previous 

149 

studies  such  as  the  one  by  Katz  and  Lazarsfeld. 


The  recognition  of  adoption  distributions  has  led 
to  the  categorizing  of  farmers  on  the  basis  of  the  time  when 
they  adopt  new  practices.  The  finding  that  most  adoption 
curves  approximate  a  normal  distribution  has  led  to  the  use 
of  standard  deviations  from  the  mean  as  a  commonly  accepted 
method  categorizing  farmers  by  time  of  adoption.  Using  this 
method  farmers  have  been  categorized  and  given  functional 
names  such  as  innovators,  early  adapters,  early  majority, 
majority,  late  majority  and  laggards.  Bohlen,  op.  ci t .  ,  p. 
276.  See  Rogers,  op.  ci t . ,  pp.  148-192. 

148 

Op.  ci  t .  ,  p.  230.  Adapted  with  the  author's  per- 

mi  s  si  on  . 

149 

Op.  cit . ,  p.  374. 


»  - 
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"There  is  some  evidences  according  to  Rogers,  that 

the  Scale  measures  a  single  dimension  ana  does  not  overlap 

150 

with  other  self -percept ions . "  A  Guttman  scale  analysis 

.  151 

yielded  a  coefficient  of  reproducibility  of  91.4  per  cent. 

Rogers'*  scale  has  been  modified  for  use  with  a  sample 
of  principals.  There  is  no  evidence  at  this  stage  that  the 
modified  version  is  as  valid  and  reliable  as  Rogers’  instru¬ 
ment  . 


Scoring  t  he  inst  rument  .  The  modified  version  of 
Rogers'*  Scale  called  the  Self -Designat ing  Opinion  Leadership 
Questionnaire  was  scored  in  the  following  fashions 


It  em  Number 

1. 

2  . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Correct  answer 

y  es 
a 
a 
b 
a 

yes 


Score 
one  point 

It 

It 

II 

II 

II 


Principals  who  scored  high  on  this  questionnaire  con¬ 
stituted  opinion  leaders;  those  principals  who  scored  low, 
followers.  Opinion  leaders  are  said  to  possess  opinion  lead¬ 


er  ship. 


150_ 

Op.  cit . ,  p.  231 . 
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Both  versions  axe  appended  to  this  report. 
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VII.  NORMS  ON  INNOVATIVENESS 

The  Theoretical  Fra  mework 

For  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  the  school  dis- 
trict  constituted  the  social  system;  the  group  of  elementary 
school  principals  constituted  a  sub-system  and  the  teachers 
and  principal  of  each  elementary  school  constituted  another 
sub-sy  st  em. 

This  investigation  assumed  that  within  each  school, 

norms  on  innovativeness  developed  and  influenced  the  innova- 

152 

tiveness  of  the  principal.  Sherif  and  Sherif,  e:xplain 

that  group  structure  which  evolves  over  a  period  of  time 

gives  rise  to  a  set  of  criteria  which  regulates  the  behavior 

of  individual  group  members.  These  criteria,  social  norms, 

constitute  the  most  frequently  occurring  patterns  of  overt 

153 

behavior  for  the  members  of  a  particular  social  system. 

A  system's  norms  can  be  an  incentive  or  a  barrier  to  the 
adoption  of  new  ideas.  In  this  investigation  norms  on  inno¬ 
vativeness  were  the  type  of  social  norms  in  question. 

132 

"'Muzafer  Sherif  and  Carolyn  Sherif,  Ain  Outline  of 
Social  Psychology,  (New  Yorks  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers, 
1956),  p.  175ff. 

153 

Everett  M.  Rogers,  Diffu  si  on  of  Innovations ,  (New 
Yorks  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1962),  p.  57. 
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R  ev  i  ew  of  the  Literature 

Van  den  Ban  studied  a  sample  of  903  farmers  living  in 

154 

forty  townships  in  Wisconsin.  The  norms  on  innovativeness 


for  each  township  were  calculated  by  the  average-innovative¬ 


ness  method 


155 


The  township  norms  on  innovativeness  were 


found  to  be  the  best  predictor  of  individual  innovativeness. 

The  farmer's  education,  size  of  farm,  and  net  worth  were  also 

found  to  be  positively  related  to  innovativeness.  However,  a 

farmer  with  all  the  characteristics  of  an  innovative  individ- 

ual  living  in  a  township  with  low  innovativeness  norms 

adopted  fewer  innovations  than  a  similar  individual  living  in 

a  township  where  the  norms  favored  innovativeness. 

In  their  investigation  on  Community  Norms ,  Opini on 

Leader  ship  and  Innovativeness  Among  Tru  ck  Growers,  Rogers  and 
156 

Burdge  measured  the  communities’1  norms  on  innovativeness 
by  averaging  the  adopt  ion -of -t ru ck-crops-innovat i on  scores  of 


the  farmers  interviewed.  The  seven  communities  ranged  from 


154 

A.W.  Van  den  Ban,  "Locality  Group  Differences  in 
the  Adoption  of  New  Farm  Practices,"  Rural  Soci ology ,  25;308- 
320,  1960. 

155 

The  various  methods  of  assessing  norms  on  innova¬ 
tiveness  will  be  discussed  below. 

156 

Everett  M.  Rogers  and  Rabel  J.  Burdge,  Community 
Norms ,  Opinion  Leadership,  and  Innovativen  ess  Among  Tru  ck 
Growers,  Research  Bulletin  912,  (Wooster,  Ohio;  Ohio  agri¬ 
cultural  Station,  1962). 
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5.15  (most  innovative)  to  3.83  (least  innovative).  A  valid- 

ity  check  on  the  community  innovativeness  norms  was  made  by 

asking  three  professional  workers  who  knew  the  area  well  to 

rank  the  seven  communities  on  innovativeness.  The  three 

judges'  rankings,  although  made  independently,  were  highly 
157 

consistent.  The  judges'  rankings  of  the  seven  communities 

on  innovativeness  were  highly  related  to  the  community  norms 
on  innovativeness  computed  as  an  average  of  the  adoption 
scores  of  the  growers,^8  The  community  norms  on  innovative¬ 
ness  were  found  to  account  for  twenty  per  cent  of  the  variance 
in  farmers'  innovativeness  scores.  Size  of  operation,  opin¬ 
ion  leadership,  communication  behavior  and  social  status  ex¬ 
plained  another  44.1  per  cent. 

159 

Similarly,  Fliegel  found  that  attitudes  toward  new 
farm  practices  explained  11,43  per  cent  of  the  variance  on  in¬ 
novativeness.  Fliegel  measured  norms  on  innovativeness  by 
obtaining  expressions  of  favor  or  disfavor  toward  seven  new 
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Kendall's  Coefficient 
significant  at  the  0.05  level. 


of  concordance  was  +.67, 


158 

Spearman  rank  order  correlation  between  the  judges' 
composite  rankings  and  the  norms  on  innovativeness  is  +.99, 
significant  at  the  .01  level. 

159 

Frederick  C.  Fliegel,  "A  Multiple  Correlation  Analy¬ 
sis  of  Factors  Associated  with  Adoption  of  Farm  Practices," 

Ru r a  1  Sociology ,  21J284-292,  1956. 
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practices  other  than  the  ones  used  to  measure  innovativeness. 

In  studies  on  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of  educational 


innovations,  not  too  much  information  seems  to  be  available 


with  respect  to  the  norms  on  innovativeness.  Mort , 


160 


how¬ 


ever  ,  in  a  re-analysis  of  the  studies  done  at  Columbia,  re¬ 
ports  indications  that  norms  on  innovativeness  may  be  pertin 


ent  . 


Where  teachers  were  more  highly  trained  and  mor e 
accepting  of  modern  edu cat ional  practices  (though  commun¬ 
ity  size  and  wealth  appear  to  be  the  basic  factors  under¬ 
lying  these);  where  administrations  provided  active  sup¬ 
port  for  adaptations  rather  than  remaining  neutral;  and 
where  the  public's  attitudes  favored  modern  practices... 
tended  to  be  more  adaptable  or  innovative  systems. 

After  reviewing  studies  made  in  educational  innova¬ 
tions,  Rogers  makes  this  statement: 

The  community's  attitude  about  providing  support 
for  the  school's  costs  is  obviously  an  important  inter¬ 
vening  variable  between  community  wealth  and  school 

,  •  161 
innovativeness. 


1  6  Q 

Paul  R.  Mort,  "Studies  in  Educational  Innovation 
from  the  Institute  of  Administrative  Research:  An  Overview," 
Innovation  in  Edu ca ti on ,  Matthew  B.  Miles  (ed.  ),  (New  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1964),  pp.  317-32  8 . 

^^Everett  M.  Rogers,  "What  Are  Innovators  Like?" 
Change  Processes  in  the  Publi c  Schools ,  (Eugene,  Oregon:  The 
Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Administration, 
University  of  Oregon,  1965),  p.  60. 
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Reporting  on  the  influence  of  fellow  staff  members, 
Willower  and  Jones  found  new  teachers  to  be  almost  forced  to 

adopt  disciplinary  procedures  that  they  themselves  did  not 

162 

appr  ove. 

On  the  stimulating  influence  of  innovativeness  norms, 

163 

Carlson  found  both  samples  of  school  superintendents  posi¬ 
tively  influenced  by  group  norms. 

The  Hy pot hesi  s 

From  the  foregoing  theory  and  research  findings  the 
following  hypothesis  was  formulated: 

Principals  of  schools  where  more  innovative  norms  ex¬ 
ist  are  more  innovative  than  principals  working  in  schools 
with  less  innovative  norms. 


Methods  of  A  ssessinq  Group  Norms  on  Innovativeness 

Three  different  approaches  to  measuring  social  system 

164 

norms  on  innovativeness  have  been  reported" 

Averaging  score.  One  method  consists  in  averaging  the 
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D . J.  Willower,  R.G. 
comes  an  Institutional  Theme," 
November,  1963. 

163 

Richard  0.  Carlson, 
tions ,  (Eugene,  Oregon:  Center 
cational  Administration,  Univer 


Jones,  "When  Pupil  Control  Be- 
Phi  Delta  Kappa n ,  45:107-109, 

Adoption  of  Edu cational  Innova 
for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Edu- 
sity  of  Oregon,  1965),  p.  55ff 
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Rogers,  Pi f fu si  on  of  Innovations ,  p.  68 
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innovativeness  scores  of  the  members  of  a  social  system.  This 
allows  for  comparison  of  one  social  system  with  another. 

Attitude  t  owa  r  d  innovator  s.  Another  method  is  an  atti¬ 
tude-!  oward-innovat  or  s  type  of  measure.  If  the  members  of  the 
social  system  view  innovators  favorably,  the  social  system  may 
be  said  to  possess  innovative  norms. 

Judq  es  *  ratings .  A  third  measure  of  system  norms  is 
judges1'  ratings.  The  judges  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  social  systems  under  analysis  and  be  able  to  rate 
them  in  terms  of  innovativeness  norms. 

Rogers  and  Burdge's  study  made  use  of  the  three  meth¬ 
ods  with  the  same  sample.  The  three  methods  yielded  very  simi¬ 
lar  results  and  suggest  that  almost  any  one  of  the  three 

165 

methods  is  equally  valid. 


Met  hod  U  sed  in  this  Stu  dy 

This  investigation  made  use  of  the  judges’  ratings 
method  to  assess  norms  on  innovativeness  of  each  school  in 
the  sample.  Using  cards  on  each  of  which  the  name  of  one 
school  appeared,  three  central  office  administrators  of  the 
school  district  were  asked  to  rate  all  the  schools  in  the 
sample  in  terms  of  innovativeness  using  this  question: 


165 


Op .  ci t 
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Consider  that  you  wish  to  introduce  new  educational 
practices  (innovations)  into  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  district.  How  would  you  rate  the  receptiveness  to 
new  practices  of  the  schools  whose  names  are  on  the 
cards?  Sort  the  cards  into  six  piles,  considering  the 
principal  as  being  only  one  of  the  factors  which  affect 
the  receptiveness  of  a  school  to  new  practices. 

All  schools  in  the  sample  were  thus  rated  independently 
by  three  judges  familiar  with  all  of  them.  The  ratings  for 

each  school  were  added  together  and  then  converted  to 

166  A  .  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  . 
scores.  A  high  score  on  norms  on  innovativeness  was  taken 

as  high  receptivity  to  educational  innovations  by  the  school. 


VIII.  THE  HYPOTHESES 

Following  the  theory  outlined  in  the  previous  chap- 
ters  the  following  hypotheses  were  formulated. 

Hypot hesi s  One 

There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  MAS  scores 
and  the  innovativeness  of  the  principal. 

Hypot  hesi  s  Two 

An  inverse  relationship  exists  between  DVI  scores  and 
the  innovativeness  of  the  principals. 
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ee  below 


Chapter  Four. 


section 


entitled  Statistical  T r eat ment , 
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Hy pot hesi s  Thr ee 

There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  the  dogmatism 
held  by  the  principals  and  their  innovativeness., 

Hypot hesi s  Four 

The  mental  rigidity  of  the  principals  and  their  inno¬ 
vativeness  are  inversely  related. 

Hy pothesi  s  Five 

A  direct  relationship  between  the  amount  of  education 
of  the  principals  and  their  innovativeness  exists. 

Hypot  hesi s  Si x 

The  professionalism  score  of  the  principals  and  their 
innovativeness  were  hypothesized  to  be  directly  related. 

Hy pothesi s  S ev  en 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  cosmopoli t eness  and  the 
innovativeness  of  the  principals  were  directly  related. 

Hypothesi s  Eight  9  Part  A 

Opinion  leadership  and  innovativeness  of  the  princi¬ 
pals  were  hypothesized  to  be  directly  related. 

Hypothesi  s  Eight  ,  Part  B_.  A  direct  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  opinion  leadership  and  the  cosmopolit eness  of  the 


principals  was  hypothesized. 
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Hy pothesi s  Nine 

*> 

A  positive  relationship  between  norms  on  innovative- 
ness  of  the  school  and  the  innovativeness  of  the  principal 
was  hypothesized. 

IX.  OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS 

Anxi  ety 

Anxiety  was  the  score  made  on  the  Taylor  Manifest  Anx¬ 
iety  Scale. 

Valu  es 

The  principals’  scores  on  the  Differential  Value  In¬ 
ventory  . 

Dogma ti sm 

Dogmatism  was  the  score  made  on  Rokeach’s  Dogmatism 

Scale . 

Mental  Riqi di t y 

Mental  rigidity  referred  to  the  score  made  on  the 
Gough-Sanford  Rigidity  Scale. 

Education 

The  amount  of  education  of  the  principal  used  in  this 
study  was  the  number  of  years  that  the  school  district 
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recognizes  for  salary  purposes.  The  six  categories  used  cor¬ 
respond  directly  to  the  six  salary  categories  based  on  years 
of  formal  education  beyond  Alberta  grade  twelve.  All  thirty- 
six  principals  in  this  study  were  thus  grouped  into  six  edu¬ 
cational  categories. 

Professionalism 

Respondents’  scores  on  the  Role  Attitudes  of  Princi¬ 
pals. 

Cosmopolit  eness 

Cosmopoli t eness  referred  to  the  scores  made  on  the 
Index  of  Cosmopoli t eness . 

Opini on  Leader  ship 

The  scores  obtained  on  the  Self -Designati ng  Opinion 
Leadership  Questionnaire. 

Social  Sy st  em  Norms  on  Innovativeness 

Scores  based  on  the  ratings  assigned  to  schools  by 
the  Panel  of  Judges  on  receptivity  to  new  educational  practices. 

Innovativeness 

Innovativeness  is  the  dependent  variable.  Two  meas¬ 
ures  of  innovativeness  were  used.  The  first,  called  the 
First  Index  of  Innovativeness,  was  made  up  of  five  innovations. 
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Scores  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  innovations 
adopted  from  the  five  included  in  the  Index  (1^).  The 
second  measure,  called  the  Second  Index  of  Innovativeness 
(I^)?  was  made  up  of  the  same  five  innovations.  In  this  case, 
scores  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  extent  of  adoption 
of  the  five  innovations. 

X.  LIMITATIONS,  ASSUMPTIONS  AND  DELIMITATIONS 

Li  mi tati ons 

The  present  study  did  not  pretend  to  test  every  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  Rogers'  theory  of  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of 
innovations  suggests.  Thus  the  characteristics  of  the  inno¬ 
vation  wer  e  not  part  of  this  study.  However,  the  major  limita¬ 
tion  of  this  study  was  probably  that  it  did  not  attempt  to 
categorize  principals  into  innovators,  early  adopters,  early 

majority,  late  majority,  and  laggards  and  to  test  the  valid- 

-  .  ,  .  .  167 

lty  of  the  time  curve. 

Another  limitation  was  that  no  account  was  taken  of 
the  differential  organizational  pressures  that  may  exist  on 
the  various  principals  and  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  school  board  in  the  district  or  of  the  community  that  the 

Rogers,  op.  ci t .  ,  pp.  121-124;  148-192. 
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school  serves. 

Other  limitations  concerned  the  instruments  because 
they  did  not  attempt  to  measure  all  concepts  comprehensively. 
The  Differential  Value  Inventory  does  not  tap  all  values;  the 
Index  of  Cosmopoli t en ess  does  not  measure  all  facets  of  cos- 
mopoli t eness ;  the  Index  of  Innovativeness  does  not  include 
all  educational  innovations  available  to  the  principals  who 
took  part  in  the  study. 

The  size  of  the  sample,  tbirty-six,  represents  another 
limitation.  The  criteria  for  the  selection  of  the  sample  are 
set  out  as  a  delimitation  of  the  study.  The  study  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  principals. 

The  last  limitation  is  inherent  in  the  assumptions  made 
in  using  linear  correlation  statistics.  Correlations  will 
appear  only  when  the  li nea r -r egr essi on  model  is  a  good  fit  to 
the  data.  Consequ  ent  ly ,  it  is  possible  that  further  statisti¬ 
cal  analysis  might  reveal  relationships  of  a  curvilinear 
nature  which  do  not  appear  in  this  study. 

A  ssumpt  i  ons 

1.  The  instruments  were  assumed  to  possess  a  degree 
of  validity  and  reliability  suitable  for  the  present  study. 

2.  It  was  assumed  that  the  principals  in  the  sample 
possessed  the  required  knowledge  to  complete  the  instrument. 
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3.  It  was  assumed  that  principals  are  key  figures  in 
the  adoption  of  innovations  in  schools. 

4.  It  was  assumed  that  continued  use  by  a  principal 
of  an  innovation  introduced  by  his  pr edecessor ( s )  was  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  innovativeness  on  the  part  of  the  successor. 

5.  It  was  assumed  that  the  sample  drawn  represented 
the  population  of  principals,  working  in  similar  schools  in 
this  school  district. 

Delimitations 

Only  thirty-six  elementary  school  principals  of  a 
single  school  district  in  a  large  Western  Canadian  city  who 
devoted  a  minimum  of  seventy  per  cent  of  their  time  to  admin¬ 
istration  were  selected.  Principals  of  combined  elementary- 
junior  high  schools  where  junior  high  classes  constituted 
more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  classes  in 
the  school  were  not  included.  All  principals  had  to  be  in  at 
least  their  second  consecutive  year  as  principal  of  their 
present  school.  This  study  concentrated  on  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  principals  which  were  thought  to  be 
related  to  the  adoption  of  educational  innovations. 


CHAPTER  IV 


DATA  SOURCES  *  COLLECTION  AND  TREATMENT 

This  chapter  contains  an  explanation  of  the  methods 
used  to  select  the  sample*  a  description  of  the  procedures 
used  to  collect  the  data  and  the  classification  of  responses., 
It  also  includes  a  description  of  the  respondents  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  statistical  treatments  used. 

I.  SELECTION  OF  THE  SAMPLE 

Because  practices  which  would  be  classified  as  inno- 
vations  in  the  elementary  schools  are  not  necessarily  innova¬ 
tions  in  secondary  schools*  it  was  decided  to  restrict  the 
population  under  investigation  to  elementary  schools  within 
one  urban  school  district*  This  procedure  yielded  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  and  uniform  population*  and  reduced  the  number 
of  uncontrollable  factors*  The  small  number  of  secondary 
schools  which  existed  within  the  school  district  precluded 
the  possibility  of  an  investigation  at  the  secondary  level* 

The  inclusion  of  the  Separate  elementary  schools  with¬ 
in  the  same  geographical  area  into  the  sample  would  have  in¬ 
creased  its  size  but  would  have  raised  questions  as  to  the 
validity  of  considering  all  these  schools*  Public  and  Separate, 
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to  be  from  the  same  population,,  Although  both  school  systems 
serve  the  same  geographical  area  and  operate  under  the  School 
Act  s  practices  differ .  The  Separate  schools,  for  instance, 
provided  French  instruction  from  grades  lower  than  five  and 
had  their  own  lessons  on  television. 

Not  all  Public  elementary  schools  were  included  in 
the  sample.  The  criteria  for  including  the  schools  were  as 
follows?,  (1)  The  school  had  to  contain  a  minimum  of  twelve 
elementary  classrooms.  This  insured  that  the  principal  under 
the  regulations  of  the  district  devoted  at  least  seventy  per 
cent  of  his  time  to  the  administration  of  the  school.  This 
percentage  of  time  free  from  teaching  duties  was  considered 
to  offer  greater  opportunity  for  consideration  of  the  adopt¬ 
ion  of  educational  innovations  by  the  principal.  (2)  The 
principal  had  to  be  in  at  least  his  second  consecutive  year 
of  office  in  that  school.  This  requirement  should  mean  that 
opportunity  had  occurred  for  the  principal  to  have  become 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  school  and  his  position  to  in- 
troduce  innovations  or  influence  other  innovations.  (3)  The 
number  of  junior  high  school  classrooms  was  not  to  exceed 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  classrooms.  This,  it 
was  expected,  would  minimize  whatever  effect  the  junior  high 
school  section  might  have  on  the  elementary  grades  in  terms 
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of  the  principal 9  s  major  involvement  . 

Pre-testing  of  the  instruments  was  performed  by  using 

i 

the  three  demonstration  or  laboratory  schools  of  the  district „ 
This  preliminary  study  proved  useful  in  clarifying  some  items 
on  the  Instruments,,  These  three  principals  were  excluded 
from  the  main  sample  because  it  was  felt  that  the  assumption 
could  not  be  made  that  these  were  typical  principals,, 

Thirty-nine  schools  thus  met  the  criteria „  However , 
one  principal  of  these  schools  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
study!  a  second  refused  to  answer  too  many  important  questions 
to  be  included  in  the  sample^  and  a  third  was  unable  to  parti¬ 
cipate  because  of  recent  illness,,  Thirty-six  principals  in 
thirty-six  elementary  schools,,  thus.,  constituted  the  sample,, 

II.  COLLECTION  OF  THE  DATA 

The  'data  were  obtained  by  three  methods?  interview* 
questionnaires*  and  documental  records. 

C ample t ion  of  Questionnaires 

The  principals  included  in  the  sample  were  called  to 
a  meeting  by  a  member  of  the  central  office  of  the  school  dis¬ 
trict.  At  this  meeting*  the  investigator  explained  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  methods  of  the  study.  The  principals  completed 
questionnaires  A  and  B  *  that  is.  The  General  Information 
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Questionnaire  and  the  Index  of  Cosmopoli t eness .  After  com¬ 
pleting  these  two  qu estionnai res 9  the  respondents  handed  them 
to  the  investigator  who  gave  the  respondents  an  envelope  con¬ 
taining  questionnaires  C9  D*  E*  F  9  G  *  and  H*  to  be  completed 
at  home.  Thus  cosmopoli  t  eness ,  professionalisms,  opinion  lead¬ 
ership*  values,  mental  rigidity*  dogmatism*  and  anxiety  are 
the  variables  that  were  collected  by  means  of  questionnaires. 
Certain  demographic  data  were  requested  in  Questionnaire  A, 

All  instruments  are  appended  to  this  report . 

Int  ervi  ews 

Within  the  next  two  weeks  all  the  principals  were 
interviewed  by  the  investigators.  The  interviews  lasted  from 
forty -five  minutes  to  two  hours.  On  this  occasion*  the  in¬ 
vestigators  collected  the  questionnaires  that  the  respondents 
had  taken  home  with  them  from  the  meeting.  The  interview  was 
used  to  collect  data  primarily  concerned  with  the  dependent 
variable*  innovativeness.  Not  all  data  collected  through  the 
instruments  appended  to  this  report  were  used  in  this  investi¬ 
gation;  this  study  is  part  of  a  larger  one.  The  two  other 
studies  used  the  same  dependent  variable  and  a  sample  of  forty 
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instead  of  the  present  thirty -six,, 

Other  data  were  obtained  from  members  of  the  central 
office  of  the  school  district.  Three  members  of  this  office 


supervisors  familiar  with  all  the  schools ,  formed  a  panel  and 

2 

rated  the  schools  with  respect  to  norms  on  innovativeness 0 

This  same  Panel  of  Judges  also  supplied  the  investiga- 
tor  with  ratings  on  the  use  that  each  principal  made  of  the 

consultants  or  visiting  teachers  that  are  at  the  disposal  of 

3 

the  principalSo 


bocio^Economl c  Level 

Although  no  relationship  was  hypothesized  between  the 
socio-economic  level  of  the  attendance  area  of  each  school  and 
innovativeness ,  the  coefficient  of  correlation  is  inclu aed  in 
Table  XLII  because  it  was  used  in  two  regression  analyses. 

The  data  involved  in  this  variable  were  obtained  from  the 


Three  principals  were  excluded  from  the  sample  used 
in  this  study  because  their  schools  did  not  meet  the  estab¬ 
lished  criteria  as  to  size0  The  fourth  principal  was  dropped 
from  the  sample  because  he  failed  to  supply  information  essen¬ 
tial  to  this  stu  dy ,  Otherwise,  the  sample  in  this  study  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  two. 


'See  Chapter  Three,  Section  VII  for  an  explanation  of 


norms 


See  Sections  on  Con  su  It  ant  s  in  Chapter  Two  ana  on 
St  a  t i st i ca I  Treatment  in  t  hi s  C  ha  pt  er  * 
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planning  officers  of  the  school  district  and  of  the  city,, 

Three  measures  constituted  the  socio-economic  level  used  in 
this  study  *  The  first  measure  was  the  mean  value  of  houses 
sold  in  the  attendance  area  of  each  school  since  1963c  These 
values  ranged  from  $9,189  to  $19,199,  according  to  the  figures 
supplied  by  the  assessment  office  of  the  city.  The  mean  value 
of  houses  in  any  one  attendance  area  fluctuates  somewhat, 
especially  in  areas  under  rapid  development.  The  mean  values 
were  partioned  in  nine  categories  in  an  effort  to  normalize 
the  distribution  of  mean  values.  This  technique  is  described 
in  Section  IV  of  the  present  chapter.  The  second  measure  xva  s 
obtained  from  the  planning  officer  of  the  city.  He  was  asked 
to  place  the  thirty-six  schools  into  nine  categories,  but  no 
restriction  on  the  number  of  schools  which  was  to  be  placed 
in  each  category  was  mentioned--  this  was  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  officer.  The  third  measure  of  socio-economic 
level  was  very  much  like  the  second;  the  planning  officer  of 
the  school  district  was  asked  to  use  the  same  procedure  as 
the  planning  officer  of  the  city.  In  order  to  produce  an 
overall  socio-economic  index  of  each  school  attendance  area, 
the  three  assessments  were  added,  and  the  sums  forced  into  an 
approximately  normal  distribution.  Although  this  procedure 


assumes  that  the  socio-economic  assessments  can  be  treated  as 
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scores,  the  writer  considers  that  this  may  be  justified  in 
view  of  the  subjective  nature  of  assigned  socio-economic 
status  to  a  residential  area  and  in  view  of  the  significant 
correlations  indicated  in  Table  V. 

TABLE  V 

INTERCORRELATION  MATRIX  OF  VARIOUS  RATINGS  OF  THE 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  AREAS 

(N=36 ) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1  o 

Hou  s  e  va lu  e  1 c  000 

o  760 

o  595 

o  856 

2  o 

School  Planner 

1„000 

.671 

0  894 

3. 

City  Planner 

loOOO 

o  840 

4  o 

C  ombi  ned  M  ea  su  r  e 

lo000 

All  coefficients  are  significant  at  the  „005  level  for 
a  one-tailed  test„ 

E  xa  min  a  t i on  of  Records 

Some  information  such  as  the  enrollment  per  school , 
and  other  data,  indicated  in  the  Data  Sheet  appended  to  this 
report  were  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  school  di strict „ 

III.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  RESPONDENTS 
AND  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 


The  Respondent  s 

Some  consideration  will  now  be  given  to  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  respondents,  although  no  comparisons  are  made  to 
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show  that  the  thirty-six  principals  were  representative  of 
any  larger  group* 

All  thirty  “Six  principals  in  the  sample  were  male, 
aged  from  thirty-four  to  si  xty -“three.  The  mean  age  was  49*2 
years;  the  standard  deviation,  7.3  years* 

Principals  in  the  larger  schools  were  exempt  from  all 
teaching  duties;  fourteen  respondents  fell  in  this  category. 
The  other  twenty-two  respondents  taught  from  one  hour  per 
week  to  sixteen;  the  number  of  teaching  hours  of  the  princi¬ 
pals  was  inversely  related  to  the  size  of  the  school*  The 
mean  number  of  hours  of  teaching  per  week  was  3.9  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  5.6  hours. 

Table  VI  gives  the  frequency  distribution  of  the 
total  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  (classroom  and 
administrative  experience)  of  the  principals  in  the  sample* 
The  mean  was  26.5  years;  the  standard  deviation,  8*3  years. 
Total  teaching  experience  ranged  from  nine  years  to  forty- 
four  years.  The  same  table  gives  the  frequency  distribution 
of  the  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  (classroom  and 
administrative  experience)  of  the  principals  with  the  present 
school,  district.  Principals  had  been  teaching  in  the  local 
school  district  from  six  to  twenty-eight  years.  The  mean  was 
17.7  years;  the  standard  deviation,  5.6  years. 
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From  the  records  of  the  central  office  of  the  school 
districts  the  number  of  years  of  tenure  of  the  respondents 
was  obtained.  By  tenure  was  meant  the  number  of  years  that 
the  respondent  had  been  principal  of  his  present  school. 

Only  principals  who  had  completed  one  year  of  tenure  by  Sept  - 
ember  1965,  had  been  selected  for  the  study.  Four  principals 
had  ten  or  more  years  of  tenure;  six  had  only  one  year.  The 
mean  number  of  years  of  tenure  was  5.25;  the  standard  devia - 
tion,  3.29  years. 

Principals  were  asked  the  following  question: 

What  was  the  latest  year  in  which  you  received  formal 

edu  cat i on? 

a  )  On  a  part-time  basis,  i.e.,  summer  school  or  evening 

courses,  19  . 

b)  On  a  full  time  or  resident  basis,  19 

The  year  indicated  to  each  part  of  the  question  was 
subtracted  from  1966.  The  mean  difference,  called  recency 
of  part  time  education,  was  7.92  years;  the  standard  devia- 
tion,  6.61  years.  The  mean  difference  to  part  "b"  of  the 
question,  called  recency  of  full  time  education,  was  27.14 
years;  the  standard  deviation  was  10.64;  the  range  was  one 
year  to  forty- six. 

One  of  the  independent  variables  was  amount  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  principals.  The  number  of  years  of  formal 
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education  beyond  Alberta  grade  twelve  recognized  by  the  school 
district  for  salary  purposes  was  used  for  this  purpose.  This 
is  done  in  terms  of  a  six-cat egory  classificat ion ,  Eighteen 
principals  fell  in  category  six;  category  six  is  recognition 
for  six  or  more  years  of  formal  education  beyond  Alberta  grade 
twelve.  Seven  principals  fell  in  category  five;  nine  in  cate¬ 
gory  four;  none  in  three;  one  in  category  two  and  one  in  cate¬ 
gory  one,  (Table  VII ) 

TABLE  VII 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NUMBERS  OF  YEARS  OF  EDUCATION 
BEYOND  ALBERTA  GRADE  TWELVE  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  FOR  SALARY  PURPOSES3 
(N=36 ) 


Number  of  years  of  education 
recognized  by  district 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Number  of  principals 

1 

1 

0 

9 

7 

18 

Mean 

Standard  deviation 

5,05 

1.20 

3 

Figures  obtained  from  the  central  office  records  of 
the  school  district. 

The  Schools 


The  principals  were  asked  to  indicate  the  number  of 
years  of  education  beyond  Alberta  grade  twelve  of  each  teacher 
on  their  staff  in  the  elementary  grades.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  principals*  this  was  done  by  means  of  the  six  category 
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classification  used  by  the  school  district  for  salary  purposes. 
The  mean  number  of  years  of  education  was  computed  for  each 
school.  These  means  ranged  from  le7  years  to  3.5  years.  The 
mean  for  all  thirty-six  schools  came  to  2.6  years;  the  stand- 
ard  deviation.,  to  0.42  years. 

Size  of  school  was  obtained  from  the  records  of  the 
central  office.  In  terms  of  the  number  of  elementary  class¬ 
rooms  per  schoolj  the  mean  was  17.1;  the  standard  deviation, 
6.9.  The  smallest  school  contained  twelve  classrooms  (smaller 
schools  had  been  excluded  from  the  sample);  the  largest  , 
twenty -eight « 


IV .  STAT ISTICAL  T REATMENT 

All  information  gathered  through  questionnaires, 
documental  records,  and  interviews, was  transferred  to  I.B.M. 
punch  cards.  Before  being  transferred,  however,  a  great  deal 
of  information  had  to  be  transformed.  Some  of  the  data 
needed  transformation  to  be  amenable  to  statistical  treatment. 
Several  measures  had  to  be  combined  to  be  of  use.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  this  topic. 

Normali zing 

The  development  of  indices  of  innovativeness  based  on 


the  adoption  and  extent  of  use  of  various  innovations  required 


i  it 
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the  utilization  of  some  technique  that  would  allow  the  syste¬ 
matic  and  logical  combination  of  various  measures.  Convert- 
ing  the  raw  scores  to  make  them  additive  and  establishing  a 
numerical  value  for  the  combination  of  measures  on  each  inno- 
vation  became  necessary.  This  was  accomplished*  to  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  success*  by  a  method  of  conversion  based  on  the  C 

4 

scale  described  in  DuBois. 

In  the  case  of  the  First  Index  of  Innovativeness*  the 
response  obtained  on  the  adoption  of  each  innovation  was 
dichotomous.  Principals  answered  "Yes  or  No"  as  to  whether 
they  made  regular  use  of  a  particular  innovation.  These  ans¬ 
wers  were  added  and  then  forced  into  a  distribution  that 
would  approach  the  normal  distribution.  However*  because  the 
added  "Yes"  ranged  from  two  to  five  only*  that  is,  principals 
had  adopted  at  least  two  Innovations  (five  was  the  number  of 
innovations  under  study)*  the  resultant  distribution  does  not 
approach  normality  too  closely.  (Table  III)  However*  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  results  obtained  through  the  use  of  normalized 
scores  and  through  the  use  of  the  raw  scores  on  1^,  yielded 
similar  results.  In  the  chapter  where  the  findings  of  the 
investigation  are  reported,  both  Pearsonian  correlations 

4 

Philip  H.  DuBois.  Ajn  Int  rodu  ction  to  Psychological 
Statistics*  (New  Yorks  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1965),  pp. 
297-301. 
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using  normalized  scores  and  "t n  tests  using  the  raw  scores 
on  I  s  are  reported.  In  the  case  of  the  product -moment  cor¬ 
relation  coefficients;,  which  assumes  that  the  linear -regr  es- 

5  6 

sion  model  is  a  good  fit  to  the  data,  and  that  the  data 
possess  horaosceda stici t y ,  normality  need  not  be  assumed.  How¬ 
ever,  if  two  variables  with  different  shaped  distributions 
are  correlated,  the  differences  in  their  shapes  will  tend  to 
create  a  deviation  from  linearity  in  one  or  both  of  the  re¬ 
gression  lines.  This  will  result  in  a  lower  correlation  co- 

7 

efficient  than  would  otherwise  be  expected.  In  discussing 

8 

the  uses  of  the  correlation  coefficient  Hays  states  thats 

...It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  assumptions  at  all 
about  the  form  of  the  distribution,  the  variability  of 
Y  scores  within  X  columns  or  "arrays,"  or  the  true 
level  of  measurement  represented  by  the  scores  in  order 
to  employ  linear  regression  and  correlation  indices  to 
describe  a  given  set  of  data.  So  long  as  there  are  N 
distinct  cases,  each  having  two  numerical  scores,  X  and 
Y,  then  the  descriptive  statistics  of  correlation  and 
regression  may  be  used.  In  so  doing  we  describe  the 
data  as  though  a  linear  rule  were  to  be  used  for 


George  A.  Ferguson,  Statistical  Analy si s  in  Psychol- 
ogy  and  Education,  (New  Yorks  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
1959),  p.  110. 

6 

Quinn  McNemar,  Psy choloqi ca 1  Sta ti sties ,  (New  Yorks 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1962),  p.  120. 

7 

Ferguson,  ibid. 

^William  L.  Hays,  Statistics  for  Psychologists,  (New 
Yorks  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1963),  p.  510. 
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prediction  ,  and  this  is  a  perfectly  adequate  way  to 
talk  about  the  tendency  of  these  numerical  cores  to 
associate  or  "go  together”  in  a  linear  way  in  these 
data  o 

On  the  basis  of  this  argument  ,  the  produ ct  “moment 
correlation  coefficient  (or  point  bi serial  in  case  of  dicho¬ 
tomous  predictors)  was  used  to  describe  all  relationships 
hypothesized  in  this  study.  Normalizing  of  scores  was  per¬ 
formed  where  different  measures  had  to  be  combined.  This 
was  the  case  in  developing  both  Indices  of  Innovativeness, 
in  combining  norms  on  innovativeness,  in  developing  the 
"opini on -sought  variable”  from  the  number  of  times  each  prin¬ 
cipal  was  mentioned  as  being  a  source  of  advice  to  colleagues 

and  in  developing  a  combined  measure  of  socio-economic  level 

9 

of  each  attendance  area. 

SUMMARY 

Although  the  distribution  of  scores  on  some  variables 
was  markedly  skewed,  it  was  decided  to  use  parametric  tests. 
Parametric  tests  have  been  found  to  be  very  robust  with 
respect  to  their  assumptions.  Second,  it  seemed  desirable  to 
use  the  same  type  of  tests  throughout  the  treatment  of  the 


This  measure  of  socio-economic  level  is  used  only  in 
the  Regression  analysis.  It  is  described  in  Section  II  of 
this  Chapter. 
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data  o 

The  section  dealing  with  the  use  of  the  step-wise  re¬ 
gression  analysis  has  been  omitted  from  this  section,,  It  is 
located  with  the  results  of  the  analyses  in  Chapter  Five„ 


CHAPTER  V 


RESULTS  3  ANALYSIS  3  AND  DISCUSSION 

This  chapter  contains  an  analysis  of  the  findings  and 
a  discussion  of  the  nine  hypotheses,.  Each  hypothesis  is  re¬ 
viewed  individually. 

I.  MAS  SCORES  AND  INNOVATIVENESS 

Testing  Hypothesi s  One 

The  first  hypothesis  predicted  an  inverse  relation¬ 
ship  between  MAS  scores  (anxiety)  and  innovativeness.  This 
hypothesis  was  not  supported.  MAS  scores  and  innovativeness 
show  no  significant  correlation.  1^  and  MAS  scores  were 
negatively  correlated  (r  =-0.042).  I  and  MAS  scores  were 
positively  related  (r  =  .032) 

Two  "t"  tests  were  also  performed  to  test  for  signi¬ 
ficant  differences  between  means  on  MAS  scores  of  low  and  high 
adopters  using  the  number  of  adoptions  made  in  the  case  of  1^,. 
As  Table  VIII  indicates,  no  significant  differences  were  found. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  by  dichotomizing  principals  into 
low  and  high  adopters  on  I  (Table  IX)|i> 
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TABLE  VIII 

A  COMPARISON  OF  MAS  SCORES  OF 
HIGH  AND  LOW  ADOPTERS  (I  ) 


Cat  egory 

N 

MAS 

Mean  Scores 

2 

s 

F 

t 

Adopters  of  2  or 

3  innovations 

16 

6.13 

10.05 

1.86 

n  .  s . 

Adopters  of  4  or 

5  innovations 

20 

O' 

o 

•o 

o 

18.71 

TABLE  IX 

A  COMPARISON  OF  MAS  SCORES  OF 
HIGH  AND  LOW  ADOPTERS  (I0) 


Cat  egory 


Principals  who 
obtained  1 ,2  ,3 ,4 , 
5  on  I  (Low) 

Principals  who 
obtained  6,  7,  8, 
9  on  I0  (High) 


MAS 

N  Mean  Scores 


2  F  t 

s 


14  6.64  16.55 


1.35  n . s . 


22 


6.14 


12.30 
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Pi scu  ssi on  of  the  Findings 

As  mentioned  above,  anxiety  is  a  term  very  loosely 
used,  even  by  psychologists,'*'  It  may  well  be  then,  that  the 
"type"  of  anxiety  tapped  by  the  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale,  used 
in  this  study  is  not  the  type  of  anxiety  that  the  literature 
on  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of  innovations  reports  to  be  a 
barrier  to  the  adoption  of  innovations. 

Another  possible  explanation  for  the  failure  to  sub- 
stantiate  this  hypothesis  may  be  in  the  nature  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  in  its  use  with  a  sample  of  principals,  Cronbach  has 
pointed  out  that  "the  crucial  assumptions  involved  are  that 

the  subject  is  willing  to  tell  the  truth  to  himself  and  to  the 

2 

investigator,  and  that  the  subject  can  determine  the  truth," 

Goodstein  makes  the  same  point  when  he  writes: 

The  rather  restricted  range  of  A  scale  scores  in  a 
college  population,  the  lack  of  discrimination  over  the 
middle  range  of  A  scale  scores,  and  the  susceptibility 
of  the  A  scale  to  faking  have,  in  part,  motivated  this 
int  er  est «,  ^ 


Chapter  Three, 


2 

L,J,  Cronbach,  Essentials  of  Psychological  Testing, 
(New  York:  Harper,  1949),  quoted  by  Edward  Kendall,  "The  Valid¬ 
ity  of  Taylor's  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale,"  Journal  of  Consulting 
Psychology,  18:429,  1954, 

3 

Leonard  D,  Goodstein,  "Interrelationships  Among  Sev¬ 
eral  Measures  of  Anxiety  and  Hostility,"  Journal  of  Consulting 
Psychology ,  18:38,  1954, 
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Even  if  we  accept  the  assumption  that  the  subjects  of 
our  study  did  not  fake,  one  weakness  of  the  Manifest  Anxiety 
Scale  or  A  scale,  may  explain  the  failure  to  substantiate  our 
hypothesis.  This  weakness  is  the  lack  of  discrimination  over 
the  middle  range.  As  Table  X  indicates,  one  thing  is  quite 
clear;  the  scores  on  the  MAS  obtained  from  the  sample  of  this 
study  are  far  lower  than  the  ones  Taylor  obtained.  Her  sample 
was  comprised  of  229  students  in  an  introductory  psychology 
course.  She  obtained  means  of  14.94  and  12.92  on  a  test-re- 
test  situation  four  weeks  apart.  These  two  means  are  signi¬ 


ficantly  different 


TABLE  X 


A  COMPARISON  OF  MAS  SCORES  IN  TWO  STUDIES 


N 

X 

S .  D. 

Range* 

Present  Study 

36 

6 . 44 

3.87 

1-16 

4* 

Taylor ' s  Study 

229 

14.94 

n  .  a  . 

n  o  a  . 

^Theoretical  maximum 

score  is  28 

4* 

Janet  A.  Taylor,  "A  Personality  Scale  of  Manifest 
Anxiety,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology ,  48:285 
290,  1953. 


Table  XI  shows  the  distribution  of  scores  on  the  MAS. 
Scores  ranged  from  one  to  sixteen.  The  mean  and  standard  de¬ 
viation  were  6,44  and  3,07,  respectively. 
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TABLE  XI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  ON  THE  TAYLOR 
MANIFEST  ANXIETY  SCALE 
(N=36)  (Questionnaire  H) 


Scores  f 

16  1 

15  1 

14  1 

13  1 

12  0 

11  3 

10  1 

9  1 

8  1 

7  4 

6  4 

5  5 

4  3 

3  6 

2  3 

1  1 

0  0 


X  =  6  o  44  SoDo  =  3  «,  87 
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Table  XII  lists  the  correlation  coefficients  between 
MAS  scores  and  a  number  of  variables  reported  in  the  study, 

TABLE  XII 

VARIABLES  RELATED  TO  MAS  SCORES 


Variable 

Correlations 

Age 

.266 

Amount  of  Education 

.084 

h 

-.042 

X2 

o  032 

Norms  on  Innovativeness 

-.241 

Cosmopoli t  en  ess 

-.033 

Opinion  Leadership 

.059 

D.V . I .  (Traditionalism) 

-.088 

Rigi di t y 

.345* 

Dogma ti sm 

.072 

Prof essionali sm 

-.180 

*  ,05  >  p  ^  ,02,  for  a  two-tailed  test. 
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II.  TRADITIONALISM  AND  INNOVATIVENESS 


T est ing  Hypothesi s  Two 

The  second  hypothesis  posed  a  negative  correlation  be¬ 
tween  traditional  values,  that  is,  a  high  score  on  the  Differ¬ 
ential  Value  Inventory,  and  innovativeness.  Contrary  to  the 

4 

findings  reported  in  the  literature,  no  correlation  between 
values  held  and  innovativeness  either  as  measured  through 
adoption  and  non-adoption  or  as  measured  through  extent  of 
use,  was  discovered. 

However,  if  we  dichotomize  the  scores  on  the  DVI  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  innovations  adopted,  a  significant 
difference  between  means  emerges.  The  mean  on  the  DVI  of  all 
principals  who  adopted  two  or  three  of  the  five  innovations 
was  computed.  The  same  was  done  for  the  principals  who 
adopted  four  or  five  innovations.  A  "t"  test  yielded  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  means  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

A  "t"  test  was  also  used  to  test  for  significance  of 
difference  between  means  on  the  DVI  after  dividing  the  prin¬ 
cipals  into  two  groups:  those  who  obtained  a  score  of  1,2, 
3,4,5  on  I  and  a  second  group  made  up  of  principals  who  ob¬ 
tained  6, 7, 8, 9,  on  I  .  No  significant  difference  between 
means  was  obtained. 


See  Review  of  the  Literature  on  values,  Chapter  Three 
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TABLE  XIII 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  DVI  SCORES  OF 
HIGH  AND  LOW  ADOPTERS  (I  ) 


Mean  Value 

Category  N  Scores  s  Ft 


Adopters  of  2  or 

3  innovations  16  29.0  101.44 

1.61  1.87* 

Adopters  of  4  or 

5  innovations  20  24.6  63.14 

*  o05  p  .02  5  (one  tailed-test) 


TABLE  XIV 

A  COMPARISON  OF  VALUES  OF  HIGH  AND 
LOW  ADOPTERS  (I  ) 


Mean  Value 

p 

Category  N  Scores  s  F  t 


Principals  who 
obtain  ed  1  ,2  , 3 , 4 , 

5,  on  I  22  28.09  73.22 

1.27  n . s . 

Principals  who 
obtain  ed  6,7,8, 

9  on  I  14  26.57  54.47 
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Discussion  of 


Hypothesis  two  was  partly  substantiated.  The  mean 
scores  on  the  Differential  Value  Inventory  (DVI)  differed 
significantly  in  the  case  of  the  First  Index  of  Innovative¬ 
ness  (1^),  but  not  in  the  case  of  the  Second  Index. 

It  may  be  worthwhile  to  note  that  the  mean  value 
score  of  our  sample  is  lower  than  means  reported  by  three 

5 

investigators  that  used  the  DVI  in  schools.  Lupini  ob¬ 
tained  a  mean  value  score  of  37.44  with  a  sample  of  sixty- 
eight  principals  in  Catholic  schools  in  the  Montreal  area. 

As  expected  his  younger  sub-sample  of  thirty-four  principals 
ranging  from  twenty-seven  to  forty-nine  years  of  age  obtained 
a  significantly  lower  mean  value  score  than  his  sub-sample  of 
older  principals.  However,  even  his  younger  sub-sample,  ob¬ 
tained  a  mean  score  substantially  higher  than  the  one  obtained 


in  the  present  sample  of  older  principals. 

6  7 

Likewise,  Abbott  and  McPhee  found  mean  scores 


5 

Dante  Lupini,  "A  Study  of  the  Relation  of  Different¬ 
ial  Values  to  Social  and  Administrative  Interactions,"  (unpub¬ 
lished  Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton, 
1965)  o 

J 

6 

Max  Ga  Abbott,  "Values  and  Value-Perceptions  of  School 
Superintendents  and  Board  Members,"  (unpublished  Doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation,  University  of  Chicago,  I960). 

7 

R„Fo  McPhee,  "The  Relationship  Between  Individual 
Values,  Educational  Viewpoints,  and  Local  School  Approval" 
(unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Chicago, 

1959  )  o 
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substantially  higher  (more  traditional)  with  their  samples  of 
school  trustees,  teachers  and  superintendents.  Are  we  then, 
in  the  same  situation  as  apparently  we  were  in  the  case  of 
the  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale?  Has  the  DVI  failed  to  discrimin¬ 
ate  in  the  middle  and  upper  range? 

Table  XV  shows  the  distribution  of  scores  on  the  DVI 
ranging  from  ten  to  forty-six.  The  mean  and  standard  devia¬ 
tion  were  27.44  and  8.29  respectively. 

Table  XVI  shows  the  correlation  coefficients  between 
DVI  scores  and  a  number  of  variables  used  in  this  study. 

The  significant  positive  correlation  between  age  and  tradi¬ 
tional  values,  i.e.,  a  high  score  on  the  DVI,  should  be 
noted.  Mental  rigidity,  dogmatism  and  traditional  values 
are  directly  related.  Amount  of  education  and  traditional 
values,  however,  are  negatively  related. 

III.  DOGMATISM  AND  INNOVATIVENESS 

Testing  Hypothesi s  Thr  ee 

A  negative  relationship  between  dogmatism  and  innova¬ 
tiveness  was  hypothesized.  As  with  values  and  MAS  scores,  in 
the  main,  this  hypothesis  was  not  substantiated.  A  low  nega¬ 
tive  correlation  (-.128)  was  established  between  dogmatism 
and  1^.  Some  individual  innovations  showed  slightly  stronger 
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TABLE  XV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  ON  THE 
DIFFERENTIAL  VALUE  INVENTORY 

^=36)  (Questionnaire  E) 


Scor  es 
61-64 
56-60 
51-55 
46  -50 
41-45 
36-40 
31-35 
26-30 
21-25 
16-20 
11-15 
6-10 


f 

0 

0 

o 

1 

2 

2 

8 

8 

8 

5 

1 

1 


X=  2  7  o  44  S.D0=8.29 
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TABLE  XVI 

VARIABLES  RELATED  TO  TRADITIONALISM  (DVI) 


Variable  Correlations 


Age 

0.412*** 

Amount  of  Education 

- .346* 

Recency  of  any  Formal  Education 

-  .  004 

li 

~  o  056 

T2 

-.044 

Norms  on  Innovativeness 

-.247 

Cosmopoli t  en ess 

.171 

Prof essionali  sm 

.043 

Opinion  Leadership 

-.003 

Mental  Rigidity 

.454** 

Dogma t i sm 

.435** 

MAS  scores 

-.088 

* 

.  05  p 

CM 

C 

o 

A 

for  a  two-tailed 

t  est  „ 

** 

p  01 , 

for  a  two-tailed  test. 

*** 

.  02  \  p 

© 

o 

M 

V* 

for  a  two-tailed 

t  est 

Pearson  "r"  of 
level  for  a  two 

.325  is 
-tai led 

required  for  significance  at  the  .05 
t  est  . 

. 
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relations:  consultants,  ",157;  television,  -,169;  extent  of 

use  of  television,  =,267, 

To  analyze  further  the  relationship  between  dogmatism 
and  innovativeness,  the  sample  was  divided  into  two  groups: 
principals  who  adopted  two  or  three  of  the  five  innovations 
were  grouped  together;  principals  who  adopted  four  or  five 
innovations  formed  the  other  group,  The  mean  score  on  dogma¬ 
tism  of  each  group  was  calculated.  No  significant  differ¬ 
ence  was  established  between  the  means, 

TABLE  XVII 

A  COMPARISON  OF  DOGMATISM  SCORES  OF 
HIGH  AND  LOW  ADOPTERS  (I  ) 


Cat  egory 

N 

Mean  Dogmatism 
Scor  e 

2 

s 

F 

t 

Adopters  of  2  or 

3  innovations 

16 

151,25 

62  7,9 

1,50 

n  ,  s , 

Adopter  of  4  or 

5  innovations 

20 

149,65 

419,6 

The  same  statistical  technique  was  used  with 


the 


results  were  similar. 
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TABLE  XVIII 

A  COMPARISON  OF  DOGMATISM  SCORES  OF 
HIGH  AND  LOW  ADOPTERS  ) 


Mean  Dogmatism 

2 

Cat  egory 

N 

Scor  e 

s 

F  t 

Adopters  who 
obtained  1,2,3, 
4,5,  on  I  (Low) 

21 

149.8 

519.4 

1.03  n .  s 

Adopters  who 
obtained  6,7,8, 

9,  on  I2  (High) 

15 

151.13 

503.4 

Pi  scu  ssl  on  of  the  Findings 

According  to  these  findings,  no  relationship  exists 
between  dogmatism,  as  measured  by  Rokeach's  Dogmatism  Scale 
and  innovativeness.  This  finding  supports  a  recent  research 

3 

report.  Childs  found  that  innovative  school  districts  do 
not  have  a  higher  proportion  of  administrators  with  open  be¬ 
lief  systems  (low  on  the  Dogmatism  scale).  He  did  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  innovative  school  districts  had  a  significantly 
higher  proportion  of  teachers  with  open  belief  systems. 

8 

John  W.  Childs,  "A  Study  of  Belief  Systems  of  Admin¬ 
istrators  and  Teachers  in  Innovative  and  Non -Innovative  School 
Districts,”  (Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Educational  Research  Association,  Chicago,  1966). 
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9 

Childs  found  administrators  to  be  less  dogmatic  than  teachers., 
As  a  further  research  project,  it  might  be  worthwhile 
to  investigate  the  relationship  of  the  scores  of  principals 
as  compared  to  the  classroom  teachers®  on  the  Dogmatism  Scale, 
An  explanation  of  the  failure  to  support  the  hypothesized  re¬ 
lationship  between  dogmatism  and  innovativeness  in  this  study 
might  be  discoveredo  If  Childs8  finding  that  administrators 
are  less  dogmatic  than  teachers  were  confirmed,  we  might 
speculate  that  a  "selecting  out"  process  exists  among  teachers. 
Table  XIX  contains  the  distribution  of  scores  on  the 
Dogmatism  Scale.,  These  ranged  from  100  to  197c  The  mean  was 
150o36;  the  standard  deviation,  220640 

Table  XX  lists  correlation  coefficients  between  Dogma- 
tism  and  a  number  of  variables  used  in  the  i nv est igat i on . 

IV.  MENTAL  RIGIDITY  AND  INNOVATIVENESS 

Testing  Hy pot hesi s  Four 

A  negative  relationship  between  mental  rigidity  and 
innovativeness  was  predicted..  This  hypothesis  was  verified 
in  the  case  of  I  and  I^  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence., 

9 

"Administrators"  seems  to  include  both  principals 
and  superintendents. 
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TABLE  XIX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  ON  THE 
DOGMATISM  SCALE 

(N=36)  (Questionnaire  G) 


Scores  f 


196=200 

191=195 

186=190 

181=185 

176=180 

171-175 

166=170 

161=165 

156=160 

151=155 

146=150 

141=145 

136=140 

131=135 

126=130 

121=125 

116=120 

111=115 

106=110 

101=105 

96=100 


1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

4 
3 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 


X  =  150o  36  S  o  D. =22  0  64 
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TABLE  XX 

VARIABLES  RELATED  TO  DOGMATISM 

(N=36 ) 


Variable 

Correlations 

Age 

.  080 

Rigi di ty 

.437* 

Anxi  ety 

.072 

Amount  of  Education 

- .  066 

Ii 

-.128 

b 

-.028 

Cosmopolit  eness 

.111 

Profess! ona li sm 

.211 

Opinion  Leadership 

-.099 

DVI  (Traditionalism) 

.435* 

*  p  sf  ,01,  for  a  two-tailed  test. 

Pi  scu  ssi  on 

The  discovery  of  a  direct 
rigidity  and  innovativeness  seems 
the  education  research  tradition. 

10 

Everett  M.  Rogers,  "Personality  Correlates  of  the 
Adoption  of  Technological  Practices,"  Rural  Soci ology ,  22: 
267-268,  1957. 


relationship  between  mental 

to  be  the  first  reported  in 

,10 

It  confirms  Rogers  and 
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Copp's  work  in  rural  sociology. 

This  direct  relationship  between  mental  rigidity  and 
innovativeness  in  principals  may  have  implications  for  per¬ 
sons  responsible  for  the  selection  of  principals  whom  they 
expect  to  adopt  readily  educational  innovations. 

Relat  ed  Findings 

Contrary  to  Rokeach’s  findings,  the  data  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation  do  not  lend  support  to  the  distinction  that  he 
has  found  between  mental  rigidity  and  dogmatism.  These  two 
characteristics  show  a  positive  relationship.  (Pearson  "r" 
of  0.437,  significant  beyond  the  .01  level  for  a  two-tailed 
t  est .  ) 

The  California  Psychological  Inventory  Manual  reports 
a  mean  of  9.7  and  a  standard  deviation  of  3.4  for  a  sample  of 
144  city  school  superintendents  on  the  F^  scale,  i.e.,  mental 
rigidity  scored  in  reverse.  A  ”t  "  test  was  computed  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  there  was  a  significant  difference  between  the 
mean  the  Manual  reports  and  the  one  calculated  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  sample.  No  significant  differences  in  means  were  found 

^James  H.  Copp,  "Personal  and  Social  Factors  Associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Adoption  of  Recommended  Farm  Practices  Among 
Cattlemen,"  Kansas  A.E.S.  Technical  Bulletin  83,  (Manhattan, 
1956),  p.  26,  quoted  in  Rogers,  ibi d . 
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at  the  0.05  level.  The  C.P.I.  Manual  also  reports  no  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  and  mental  rigid¬ 
ity,  This  was  not  the  case  with  our  sample,  A  correlation 
coefficient  of  ,345  has  been  computed.  This  is  significant 
at  the  ,05  level  for  a  two-tailed  test  (.05  p  ,02). 

TABLE  XXI 

A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  MENTAL  RIGIDITY  SCORES  OF 
THE  PRINCIPALS  IN  THIS  STUDY  AND  THOSE  OF 
A  SAMPLE  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS12 


Stu  dy 

N 

X 

S .  D. 

F 

t 

This  Study 

36 

10.56 

4.48 

1.74 

n .  s  . 

r*  p  T 

©  *  o  -L  o 

144 

9.7 

3.4 

Table  XXII  shows  the  distribution  of  scores  on  the 
Gough -Sanford  Mental  Rigidity  Scale.  The  scores  ranged  from 
two  to  nineteen.  The  mean  score  was  10.56;  the  standard  de¬ 
viation,  4.48. 

Table  XXIII  indicates  the  correlation  coefficients 
between  Mental  Rigidity  and  a  number  of  variables  used  in  the 
st  u  dy  . 


California  Personality  Inventory  Manual,  (Palo-Alto, 
California:  Consulting  Psychologists  Press,  1960),  p.  37. 
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TABLE  XXII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  ON  THE 
GOUGH -SANFORD  RIGIDITY  SCALE 

(CPI  F  Scale  -  Questionnaire  F) 
X  (N=36) 


Scor  es 

f 

21-22 

0 

16-20 

6 

11-15 

12 

6-10 

11 

1  “5 

7 

X=10„ 56  SoD„  4  o 48 
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TABLE  XXIII 

VARIABLES  RELATED  TO  MENTAL  RIGIDITY 

(N=36) 


Variable 

Correlations 

Age 

o  258 

Amount  of  Education 

- .  135 

Dogma ti sm 

.  437* 

Anxi  et  y 

o  345* 

Norms  on  Innovativeness 

-  0 353* 

Cosmopoli  t  en  ess 

-.127 

*1 

- .  279*  + 

T 

- o  2  75*  + 

2 

Prof  essi on a li sm 

- .  043 

Opinion  Leadership 

"  o  02  5 

DVI  (Traditionalism) 

.  454** 

*  + 

P 

< 

»  05 > 

for 

a 

one-tai led 

t  est 

* 

P 

< 

o  05  ? 

for 

a 

two-t ai led 

t  est 

** 

P 

/ 

\ 

0 

o 
►— 1 

so 

for 

a 

two-tai led 

t  est 
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Vo  AMOUNT  OF  EDUCATION  AND  INNOVATIVENESS 

T est inq  Hypot hesi s  Five 

A  direct  relationship  between  amount  of  education  and 
innovativeness  was  hypothesi zed,  Two  measures  of  education 
were  used.  One  was  in  terms  of  the  number  of  years  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  education  had  been  recognized  for  salary  purposes; 
the  six  category  classification  described  in  Chapters  Three 
and  Four  was  used  for  this  purpose,.  Contrary  to  all  expecta¬ 
tions,  no  significant  relationship  was  found  between  the 
amount  of  education  of  the  principals  and  either  of  the  two 
Indices  of  Innovativeness.  The  second  measure  of  education 
was  in  terms  of  a  dichotomy?  principals  with  graduate  educa¬ 
tion  formed  one  sub-sample;  principals  without  graduate  work, 
the  other o  A  chi  square  test  between  independent  proportions 
yielded  no  significant  results  using  either  Index  and  gradu¬ 
ate  education. 

Pi scu  ssi on  of  the  Findings 

Needless  to  say,  this  lack  of  a  relationship  between 
amount  of  education,  whether  the  number  of  years  past  grade 
twelve  or  the  presence  or  absence  of  graduate  education  was 
used,  was  contrary  to  all  expectations.  However,  the  negative 
relationship  between  recency  of  education  and  innovativeness 
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leads  the  investigator  to  present  further  hypotheses. 

Principals  were  asked  to  indicate  the  year  in  which 

they  last  took  a  formal  course.  They  were  asked  to  indicate 

13 

separately,  part  time  education  and  full  time  education. 

From  this,  a  score  entitled  recency  of  education  was  derived. 
Basically,  the  more  recent  the  last  formal  course  taken,  the 
lowerwas  fhe  score.  For  example,  a  course  taken  in  1965  gave 
a  score  of  one;  a  course  taken  in  1964  gave  a  score  of  two, 
and  so  on. 

From  the  negative  correlation  between  innovativeness 
and  recency  of  education,  part  time  or  full  time,  the  investi 
gator  is  led  to  speculate  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
amount  of  education  over  its  recency.  Is  it  the  amount  of 
education  that  principals  have,  that  is  a  correlate  of  inno¬ 
vativeness  or  is  it  recency?  The  results  shown  in  Table 
XXIV  point  to  recency  of  education.  Given  the  same  amount 
of  education,  a  teacher  who  has  recently  taken  formal 
courses  is  more  likely  to  be  an  innovative  principal  than  one 
who  has  not  recently  undergone  formal  education.  The  results 
of  the  two  regression  analyses  where  recency  of  education  was 


used  as  a  predictor,  support  the  contention  that  recency  of 


13 

See  Chapter  Three,  Section  IX  and  Chapter  Four,  Sec 
tion  III  for  a  more  extensive  explanation  of  "recency  of  edu¬ 
cation." 
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TABLE  XXIV 

EDUCATION  AND  INNOVATIVENES 


Vari able 

h 

I2 

Recency  of  full-time 
formal  education 

-,177 

-  o  3 1 4  *  * 

Recency  of  part-time 
formal  education 

-,250* 

-,419+ 

Recency  of  any 
formal  education 

-,257* 

-,404*** 

Amount  of  education 

Oo  050 

0,095 

***  .01  p  )  o  005 

**  ,05  )  p  5  ,02  5 

*  ,10  )  p  >  o  05 

+  p  , 005  for  a 

for  a  one-tailed  test, 
for  a  one-tailed  test, 
for  a  one-tailed  test, 
on e-tai led  t  est . 

education  (part  time  basis)  is  a  better  predictor  of  the 
innovativeness  of  principals  than  is  the  amount  of  education,, 
(Tables  XXXIX  and  XL), 

Table  XXV  indicates  the  number  of  principals  with 
graduate  education ,  that  is,  seventeen  or  forty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  sample,,  The  same  table  indicates  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  years  of  education  of  principals  into  the  six  cate¬ 
gories  used  for  salary  purposes  by  the  school  district „ 
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TABLE  XXV 

AMOUNT  OF  EDUCATION  OF  PRINCIPALS 

(N=36 ) 


GRADUATE  STUDY 

Ca  t  egor y 

f 

% 

AMOUNT  OF  EDUCATION  BEYOND 

ALBERTA  GRADE  TWELVE 
Category  f  % 

in  y  ea r  s 

Principals  with 

6 

18 

50o  0 

graduate  study 

17 

47  o  2 

5 

7 

19  o  4 

Principals  without 

graduate  study 

19 

52  o  8 

4 

9 

25.0 

3 

0 

o 

o 

o 

2 

1 

2  o  8 

1 

1 

2.8 

Mean;  5o6  S„D„  lo20 

Table  XXVI  indicates  the  correlation  coefficients  be¬ 
tween  amount  of  education  and  a  number  of  variables „ 

VI.  PROFESSIONALISM  AND  INNOVATIVENESS 

Testing  Hy pothesi s  Six 

A  positive  relationship  between  professionalism  and 
innovativeness  was  hypothesi zed 0  A  correlation  coefficient 
of  Oo257  (Pearson  nrn,  „10  p  „  05 ,  for  a  one-tailed  test) 
exists  between  professionalism  and  the  first  Index  of  Innova- 
Professionalism  and  the  second  Index  (I^)  are  even 


tiveness. 


_ 
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TABLE  XXVI 

VARIABLES  RELATED  TO  AMOUNT  OF  EDUCATION 


Variable 


Correlations 


Age  ~o087 

a 

Recency  of  any  Formal  Education  .041 

I1  o 050 

I  o  095 

Norms  on  Innovativeness  0168 

Cosmopoli t en ess  „323* 

Opinion  Leadership  c145 

DVI  (Traditionalism)  -.346** 

Rigidity  “0135 

Professionalism  0.103 

Dogmatism  -O0O66 

Anxiety  0.084 


*  „io )  p  y 

**  .05  p  *> 

3 

M  ea  su  r  ed  t  hu  s  % 
taken  and  then 


0 05  for  a  two-tailed  test 

o02  for  a  two-tailed  test 

1965  -  last  year  in  which 
placed  in  nine  categories. 


forma  1 


course  was 
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more  highly  related  (Pearson  "r"  of  .352,  .025  y  p  y  .01, 
for  a  one-tailed  test).  The  substantiation  of  this  hypothesis 

thus  confirms  previous  research  done  mostly  in  rural  sociol- 

14  ,  +  15 

ogy  but  also  in  education. 

Pi  scu  ssi  on 

The  Role  Attitudes  of  Principals  was  used  to  assess 
the  principals’  professional  orientation  along  four  criteria: 
client  orientation,  orientation  to  the  profession  and  profes¬ 
sional  colleagues’  competence  based  on  monopoly  of  knowledge, 
decision-making  authority  and  control  over  work. 

If  professional  orientation  is  directly  related  to 
innovativeness,  as  this  study  indicates,  there  are  implica¬ 
tions  for  superintendents,  and  other  people  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  principals.  If  people  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  principals  and  the  administration  of  school  sys¬ 
tems  favor  the  introduction  of  new  educational  practices,  they 
ought  to  consider  that  principals  likely  to  innovate  may  not 
be  the  most  compliant  ones  to  have  in  the  school  dis¬ 
trict.  Innovative  principals,  according  to  the  finding  of 


14 

Supra . ,  Chapter  Three 


Richard  0.  Carlson,  Adoption 
t i on  s  ,  (Eugene,  Oregon:  The  Center  for 
Educational  Administration,  University 
56-60. 


of  Educational  Innova  - 
the  Advanced  Study  of 
of  Oregon,  1963),  pp. 
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this  study,  tend  to  give  greater  consideration  to  students’ 
needs  than  to  administrative  directives  where  these  conflict 0 
They  also  tend  to  be  oriented  to  their  fellow  principals 
rather  than  to  their  super  or dinat es „  Innovative  principals 
insist  upon  autonomy  within  their  schools. 

Table  XXVII  gives  the  distribution  of  scores  on  the 
Role  Attitudes  of  Principals,  These  scores  ranged  from 
forty-two  to  seventy-one.  The  mean  was  55,94;  the  standard 
devi ation ,  6 ,32 „ 

TABLE  XXVII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  ON  THE  ROLE 
ATTITUDES  OF  PRINCIPALS 

(Professionalism  -  Questionnaire  C) 

(N=36) 


Scor  es 

f 

71  “7  5 

1 

66  “70 

2 

61  “65 

3 

56-60 

15 

51  “55 

8 

46-50 

6 

41  “45 

1 

36-40 

0 

X=55 „ 94  S  o  Do  =6  o  32 

l'heor  et  ica  1 

Limits;  16-80 
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Table  XXVIII  lists  the  correlation  coefficients  be- 
tween  professionalism  and  a  number  of  variables  used  in 
the  study  o 

TABLE  XXVIII 

VARIABLES  RELATED  TO  PROFESSIONALISM 


Variable 

Cor r  ela ti ons 

Age 

-  o  255 

Amount  of  Education 

.  103 

Recency  of  Any  Formal.  Education0 

-.210 

L 

.257 

L 

„  352  *  + 

Norms  on  Innovativeness 

.167 

Cosmopoli t  en  ess 

.345** 

Opinion  Leadership 

.384* 

DVI  (Traditionalism) 

.043 

Rigi di ty 

-.043 

Dogma ti sm 

.211 

MAS 

-.180 

*  + 
** 

*** 
a 


025  p  .  01  for  a  one-tailed  test. 

05  p  o02  for  a  two-tailed  test. 


02 


>  p  >  • 


01  for  a  two-tailed  test 


Measured  thus!  1965-  last  year  in  which  formal  course  was 
taken  and  then  placed  in  nine  categories. 
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VI I o  COSMO POL I T EN ESS  AND  INNOVATIVENESS 


T est inq  Hypot hesi  s  Seven 

More  cosmopolite  principals,  it  was  hypothesized,  are 
more  innovative  than  their  colleagues0 

A  positive  correlation  coefficient  of  .224  (o10  p  p\ 
.05  for  a  one  tailed-test)  indicates  the  degree  of  relation¬ 


ship  between  cosmopoli t  en ess  and  I  0  A  stronger  relationship 
exists  between  the  same  independent  variable  and  I^  (r  =  O409, 


01 


P 


.005,  for  a  one-tailed  test). 


Pi  sc  us  si  on  of  the  Finding  s 

Examination  of  Table  XII  reveals  striking  differences 
in  the  coefficients.  The  adoption  of  consultants  is  nega¬ 
tively  related  to  cosmopoli  t  en  ess  but  this  is  quite  under¬ 
standable  when  one  realizes  that  thirty-four  of  the  thirty- 
six  principals  had  adopted  consultants;  the.  adoption  of  the 
use  of  consultants  did  not  discriminate.  Extent  of  use  of 
consultants  was  however,  significantly  correlated  to  cosmo- 
politeness  (Pearson  nrn  ,  .335,  significantly  at  the  .025 

level  for  a  one-tailed  test). 

The  substantiation  of  this  hypothesis  confirmed  prev¬ 
ious  findings.  However,  recommendations  as  to  what  activit¬ 
ies,  such  as  attending  conferences,  visiting  schools, 
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et  cet  era  9  a  superintendent  ought  to  encourage  his  principals 
to  undertake  in  order  to  stimulate  their  innovativeness, 
would  require  a  further  analysis  of  the  responses  in  the  Index 
of  Cosmopolit eness o 

Table  XXIX  indicates  the  scores  obtained  on  the  Index 
of  Cosmopolit eness *  These  ranged  from  twenty-two  to  thirty- 
six*  The  mean  score  was  29*06;  the  standard  deviation,  3*72* 

TABLE  XXIX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  ON  THE  INDEX 
OF  COSMOPOLIT ENES S 

(Questionnaire  B) 

(N=36 ) 


Scor  es 

f 

35-39 

2 

30-34 

15 

25-29 

15 

20-24 

4 

Mean  -  29 

*06 

S *  Do  =  3*7; 

Table  XXX  shows  the  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  cosmopoli t en ess  and  a  number  of  variables  used  in 


the  study 
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TABLE  XXX 

VARIABLES  RELATED  TO  COSMO  POLITENESS 


Variable 


Corr elati ons 


Age  o  042 

Recency  of  Any  Formal  Education  -0258 

I1  o  224 

I  . 409*+ 

Norms  on  Innovativeness  0185 

Amount  of  Education  ,323* 

Opinion  Leadership  <,392*** 

DVI  (Traditionalism)  .171 

Rigidity  ~0127 

Professionalism  „345** 

Dogmatism  .111 

MAS  " o  033 


* 

** 

*** 

*  + 


olO  \ 

>  P 

.05, 

for  a 

two-tail ed 

t  est  o 

/ 

» 05 

P 

.02, 

for  a 

two-tai led 

t  est  „ 

o  02 

P 

.01, 

for  a 

t wo-tai led 

t  est  . 

.01 

P 

o  005 

,  for  a 

on  e-t ai led 

t  est 
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VIII o  OPINION  LEADERSHIP  AND  INNOVATIVENESS 

Testing  Hypot hesi  s  Eight  ,  Pa  rt  A. 

A  direct  relationship  between  opinion  leadership  and 
innovativeness  was  hypothesized.  A  correlation  coefficient 
of  0237  (olO  \  p  o  05  for  a  one-tailed  test)  between  1^ 
and  opinion  leadership  has  been  computed.  Similarly,  a  co¬ 
efficient  correlation  of  0.257  (JO  p  „  05  for  a  one- 
tailed  test)  indicates  the  degree  of  relationship  between 
opinion  leadership  and  I  „  As  with  cosmopoli  t  en  ess ,  a  nega¬ 
tive  relationship  (not  significant  at  the  0.05  level)  exists 
between  opinion  leadership  and  the  adoption  of  consultants 
but  a  positive  relationship  exists  between  opinion  leadership 
and  the  extent  of  use  of  consultants.  These  two  divergent 
directions  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  adoption  of  con¬ 
sultants  did  not  discriminate  among  principals;  thirty-four 
of  the  thirty-six  had  adopted  this  innovation. 

Pi scu  ssi on  of  the  Findings 

Opinion  leadership  was  measured  by  means  of  a  self- 
designating  opinion  leadership  questionnaire.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  the  interview,  the  principals  were  asked  to  name  the 
principal  whose  advice  they  most  frequently  sought  with  respect 
to  educational  matters.  The  number  of  times  each  principal 
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was  named  was  totaled;  all  totals  were  rank-ordered  and  con- 

+  ,  .  +  16  ^  .  . 
verted  into  scores.  Ihe  scores  on  this  measure  of  opinion 

leadership  were  correlated  with  the  scores  on  the  Self- 
Designating  Opinion  Leadership  Questionnaire.  The  product 
moment  correlation  coefficient  of  .528  (p  </^.005  for  a  one- 
tailed  test)  was  computed.  Table  XXXI  shows  the  correlation 
coefficients  of  opinion  leadership  assessed  through  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  the  principal  whose  advice  is  most  frequently  sought, 
to  the  two  Indices  of  Innovativeness.  These  coefficients  are 
slightly  lower  than  the  ones  based  on  the  Self-Designating 
Opin  ion  Leadership  Questionnaire.  These  weaker  relationships 

TABLE  XXXI 


CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS:  ADVICE-SOUGHT 
OPINION  LEADERSHIP,  I  AND  I 

(N=36) 


Variables 

L 

T2 

3 

Advice-Sought 

Opinion  Leadership 

.237* 

.257* 

.528  + 

Advice-Sought 

.227* 

.256* 

*  .  10  p  .05, 

for  a  one- 

tailed  t  est . 

+  p  . 005 ,  for  a 

on  e-tai led 

t  est  . 

3 

Advice-sought  is  the  number  of 
as  the  most  frequent  provider 
matters  by  another  principal, 
a  nine-point  scale. 

times  a  principal  was  named 
of  information  on  educational 
The  frequencies  were  put  on 

16 

Philip  H. 

Du B oi  s  ,  An 

Introduction 

to  Psychological 

St ati sties,  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  1965),  pp . 
297-300. 
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are  readily  explained 0  The  principals  could  only  select 

principals  they  knew  personally  or  through  reputation;  prin- 

cipals  were  quite  quick  to  point  out  the  fact  that  they  gen- 

17 

erally  knew  only  the  principals  in  their  district 0 

This  finding  of  a  high  correlation  between  the  two 
methods  of  assessing  opinion  leadership  attests  to  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  Self-Designating  Opinion  Leadership  Questionnaire 

which  was  adopted  from  Rogers  Self -Designat ing  Opinion  Leader- 
1 8 

ship  Scale,,  These  results  support  Rogers'  claims  to  the 

19 

validity  of  his  Scale0 

Testing  Hypoth esi s  Eight ,  Part  b. 

Hypothesis  Eight,  Part  b  stated?  There  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  opinion  leadership  and  cosmopoli t en ess „ 
This  hypothesis  was  substantiated  by  this  investigation,,  A 
correlation  coefficient  (Pearson  "r" ,  „392  significant  beyond 

the  o01  level  for  a  one-tailed  test)  was  computed  and  shows  a 


Principals  and  the  secretary  of  the  Administrators 
Association  comprised  of  all  administrators  employed  by  the 
district  told  the  investigators  that  most  principals'  meetings 
were  held  on  a  district  basis,  four  in  number  within  the  whole 
school  district o 

18 

Appended  to  this  report. 

19 

Everett  M.  Rogers,  Diffusion  of  Innovations ,  (New 
York?  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1962),  p„  230,  and  Everett  M0 
Rogers,  and  Johannes  Co  Van  Es ,  Opini on  Leader  ship  in  Tradi¬ 
tion  and  Modern  Colombian  Pea sant  Communi ti es  (East  Lansing, 
Michigan?  Michigan  State  University,  1964),  p0  16e 
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direct  relationship  between  these  two  variables. 

Relat  ed  Find! ng  s 

Education  and  opinion  leader  ship .  Only  a  low  correla¬ 
tion  (p  .10)  ,  existed  between  the  amount  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  and  opinion  leader  ship*  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  what  we  would  expect.  However,  if  we  dichotomize 
principals  into  a  group  with  graduate  education  and  a  second  group 
without  graduate  work,  a  positive  point  biserial  correlation  be¬ 
tween  graduate  education  and  opinion  leadership  (  .  05  p^> 

.025  for  a  one-tailed  test)  results.  Recency  of  any  formal 
education  and  opinion  leadership  were  related;  principals 
with  more  recent  education  enjoyed  greater  influence.  Again 
this  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  hypothesis  put  forth  in  the 
discussion  of  the  relationship  between  amount  of  education 
and  innovativeness.  Do  principals  stop  to  evolve  education¬ 
ally  once  their  formal  education  is  completed?  Or  do  princi¬ 
pals  assume  that  they  stop  to  evolve  and  consequently  see 
themselves  as  exerting  little  influence  on  their  colleagues? 

One  might  speculate  that  age  is  the  common  factor  to  all  these 
relationships,  but  age  bore  no  significant  relationship  to 
amount  of  education,  although  it  did  to  recency  of  education. 

Nor  did  age  bear  a  significant  relationship  to  innovativeness. 
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Age  and  opi ni on  1  ea der  ship .  Age  and  opinion  leader- 
ship  were  negatively  related,  (r  =  .265,  p  .10  for  a  two- 
tailed  t  est  )  „  However,  as  already  pointed  out,  recency  of 
education  and  age  were  strongly  related,  that  is,  the  older 
the  principal  the  longer  it  was  since  he  had  taken  any  formal 
education.  Is  recency  of  education  a  key  to  understanding 
what  makes  principals  influential?  Opinion  leadership  cor¬ 
related  at  the  .05  level  with  recency  of  part-time  formal 
education  and  at  the  .01  level  with  recency  of  full-time 
formal  education  (two-tailed  tests). 

Professional! sm  and  Opi n i on  Leadership .  Principals 
who  rated  themselves  high  on  professionalism  tended  to  do 
likewise  on  opinion  leadership.  A  positive  correlation  of 
.384,  significant  at  the  .01  level,  for  a  one-tailed  test 
was  computed. 

Table  XXXII  gives  the  distribution  of  scores  on  the 
Self-Designating  Opinion  Leadership  Questionnaire.  These  ex¬ 
tended  from  one  to  six.  The  mean  score  was  3.94;  the  stand¬ 
ard  deviation,  1.45. 

Table  XXXIII  lists  the  correlation  coefficients  be¬ 
tween  opinion  leadership  and  a  number  of  variables  used  in 


the  investigation. 


■ 
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TABLE  XXXII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  ON  THE  SELF “DESIGNATING 


OPINION 

(N=36) 

LEADERSHIP  QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Questionnaire  D) 

Scot  es 

f 

6 

8 

5 

4 

4 

10 

3 

7 

2 

6 

1 

1 

X=3 „ 94  S . D „ =1 o  45 
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TABLE  XXXI I I 

VARIABLES  RELATED  TO  OPINION  LEADERSHIP 

(N=36 ) 


V 

Variable 

Cor r  elations 

Age 

-  .265 

Amount  of  Education 

„  145 

Recency  of  any  Formal  Education 

-.318* 

J1 

.237 

I 

.257 

2 

Cosmopoli t en ess 

.392*** 

DVI  (Traditionalism) 

-.003 

Norms  on  Innovativeness 

.369** 

Rigi di t  y 

-.02  5 

Pr  of  essi  on  a  li  sm 

. 384*** 

Dogma  t i  sm 

-.099 

MAS 

.059 

Number  of  Times  Named  as  most 

.390*** 

Innovative  by  Other  Principals 

Advice-Sought 

.528  + 

* 

.10  > 

p> 

.05,  for  a  two 

-t ai led 

t  est 

** 

.05 

p> 

.  02  ,  for  a  two 

-tai led 

t  est 

**# 

.02  N 

p  > 

„  01 ,  for  a  two 

-tai led 

t  est 

+ 

f 

P  <  o 

01  for 

a  two-tailed 

t  est  . 
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IX.  NORMS  ON  INNOVATIVENESS  AND  INNOVATIVENESS 

Test  i  nq  Hypothesi  s  Nine 

This  last  hypothesis  predicted  a  positive  relation- 

ship  between  high  norms  on  innovativeness  and  innovativeness. 

The  Panel  of  Judges  that  ranked  the  thirty-six  schools  in  the 

20 

sample  was  described  in  previous  chapters.  The  three  ranks 

were  added  together,  rank-ordered  and  then  put  on  a  nine- 
,  21 

point  scale. 

Compai i sons  among  the  three  set  s  of  ratings.  Table 
XXXIV  gives  the  coefficients  of  the  int er cor r elati on s  of  the 
ratings  of  the  three  judges,  and  of  the  combined  measure  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

The  correlation  coefficients  found  in  Table  XXXVI  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  findings  of  this  investigation  support  other 
research,  i.e.,  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
norms  on  innovativeness  of  the  social  system  and  the  innova¬ 
tiveness  of  the  individual,  the  principal  in  this  case  work¬ 
ing  in  that  social  system,  the  school. 

20 

Supra  .  ,  Chapter  Two  and  Chapter  Four,  Section  IV. 
Appendix  M  reproduces  the  question  put  to  each  judge  independ¬ 
ent  ly  . 

2 1 

DuBois,  on,  cit . ,  pp„  297-301. 
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TABLE  XXXIV 

NORMS  ON  INNOVATIVENESS  :  INTERCORRELATIONS 
OF  THE  SCORES  OF  THE  THREE  JUDGES 


Ju  dges 

Combined 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1.000 

.744 

.691 

.914 

2 

1.000 

.803 

.849 

3 

1.000 

.803 

Combin  ed 

1.000 

All 

these 

cor  relation 

coefficients  (Pearson 

"r  ’  s"  wer  e 

significant  beyond  the  .01  for  a  two-tailed  test.)  Using 
Spearman  rho  with  a  correction  for  tied  ranks,  yielded  correla¬ 
tion  coefficients  significant  at  the  same  level. 


Pi  scu  s  si  on 

The  substantiation  of  this  last  hypothesis  has  implica¬ 
tions  for  superintendents  contemplating  the  appointment  of  a 
principal:  a  man  with  all  the  characteristics  of  an  innovative 
principal  may  fail  or  succeed  depending  partly  on  the  staff  of 
his  school,  the  facilities  available  to  him,  and  whatever  re¬ 
search  into  the  characteristics  of  innovative  schools  might  uncover. 

The  importance  of  norms  on  innovativeness  showed  very 
clearly  in  the  regression  analyses.  This  variable  was  the  only 
one  retained  in  three  of  the  four  regression  analyses  because  it 
explained  a  significant  amount  of  the  variance.  (Tables  XXXVII, 


XXXVIII,  XXXIX). 
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Table  XXXV  gives  a  distribution  of  the  ratings  each 
of  the  three  judges  assigned  to  each  school.  The  same  table 
gives  the  combined  measure  entitled  Norms  on  Innovativeness. 
This  is  a  nine-point  scale.  The  scores  ranged  from  two  to 
nine.  The  mean  score  was  5.08„  The  Standard  deviation  was 
1.78, 

TABLE  XXXV 

NORMS  ON  INNOVATIVENESS o  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
RATINGS  IN  SIX  CATEGORIES  AND  SCORES 


Ju  dg  e 
On  e 

Judg  e 
Two 

Ju  dge 
Thr  ee 

Scor  es 

Combined  Measure 

Cat  egory 

f 

f 

f 

Ca t  egory 

f 

6 

4 

8 

9 

9 

(highest  ) 

2 

5 

7 

7 

8 

8 

1 

4 

8 

4 

9 

7 

3 

3 

9 

8 

4 

6 

10 

2 

3 

8 

4 

5 

6 

1 

5 

1 

2 

4 

7 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

( lowest ) 

0 

X 

=  5.08 

S.D.  =  1.78 

Table  XXXVI  indicates  the  correlation  coefficients  be¬ 
tween  Norms  on  Innovativeness  and  other  variables  used. 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

VARIABLES  RELATED  TO  NORMS 
(N=36) 


Variable 

Cor r  elati on  s 

Age 

-  o  326 

Amount  of  Education 

.  168 

Recency  of  any  Formal 

Edu  cation 

-  0 108 

zi 

o  459**  + 

T2 

o  299*  + 

Cosmopoli t  en ess 

Go  185 

Opinion  Leadership 

c  369* 

DVI  (Traditionalism) 

-  o  247 

Rigidi ty 

-  o  353* 

Professional! sm 

c  1 67 

Dogma ti sm 

„  062 

MAS 

“  o  241 

Number  of  times  Named 
Innovative  by  other 

as  Most 
Principals 

o  525** 

*  + 

.  0  5  p 

O025,  for  a  one-tailed  test 

**  + 

p  „  005 

,  for  a  one-tailed  test0 

* 

.05)  p 

0  02 ,  for  a  two-tailed  test  0 

** 

p  0  01  j 

for  a  two-tailed  t est  „ 
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X.  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


Following  the  correlation  of  selected  variables  of 
our  sample  with  the  two  indices  of  innovativeness  (1^  and  12)5 
an  attempt  was  made  to  study  the  multiple  relationship  of  the 
independent  variables  with  each  Index  of  Innovativeness.  The 
objective  was  to  identify  a  limited  number  of  variables  which 
would  account  for  a  maximum  amount  of  variance  in  each  Index 
of  Innovativeness. 


valu  e. 
ber  of 
well . 
cure  a 
In  the 
i  on  of 


This  objective  had  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
There  is  little  reason  for  dealing  with  a  large  num- 
variables  when  a  few  variables  will  predict  just  as 
Moreover,  one  of  the  objectives  of  research  is  to  se- 
parsimonious  summary  of  a  system  of  relationships, 
development  of  empirical  generalizations  in  the  adopt - 
educational  innovations  research,  some  form  of  reduc¬ 


tion  in  the  number  of  variables  is  imperative. 

A  major  aim  of  science  is  such  precise  description 
of  phenomena  and  their  relationships  that  accurate  fore- 
casts  of  future  findings  or  happenings  become  possible. . . 
While  it  seems  extremely  unlikely  that  human  behaviors 
will  ever  be  predictable,  statistical  techniques  may  be 
advantageously  used  in  forecasting  the  behavior  of  both 
individuals  and  groups .22 


22 


Philip  H. 


DuBois,  oja.  cit  .  , 


p„  164. 
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A  step-wise  form  of  regression  analysis  was  used  to 
study  the  relationship  of  a  combination  of  independent  vari¬ 
ables  with  the  dependent  variable.  One  analysis  used  the  nine 

23 

predictors  that  are  contained  in  the  nine  main  hypotheses, 
and  the  First  Index  of  Innovativeness  as  the  criterion.  A 
second  analysis  used  the  same  predictors  but  used  the  Second 
Index  of  Innovativeness  as  the  criterion. 

A  second  series  of  analyses  was  performed.  In  this 
series,  nine  predictors  were  added  to  the  first  nine.  The 
additional  nine  predictors  were  as  follows:  age  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  the  socio-economic  level  of  the  attendance  area  of  each 
school,  tenure,  i.e.,  the  number  of  years  the  principal  has 
been  appointed  to  his  present  school,  the  average  number  of 
years  of  education  of  the  teachers  in  each  school  as  recog¬ 
nized  for  salary  purposes  by  the  school  district,  the  number 
of  times  the  principal  has  been  named  by  other  principals  as 
the  most  innovative  principal,  the  number  of  hours  the  princi¬ 
pal  teaches  each  week,  recency  of  full-time  formal  education, 
that  is,  the  last  year  when  he  took  formal  education  on  a 
full-time  basis  subtracted  from  1966,  recency  of  part-time 
formal  education  and  the  number  of  elementary  classrooms  in 


Supra . , 


Chapter  Three. 
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the  school.  Two  analyses  using  eighteen  predictors  were  per- 
formed?  one  with  each  Index  of  Innovativeness  as  the  criter¬ 
ion.  Tables  XXXVII  to  XL  summarize  the  findings  of  the  four 
regression  analyses. 

Variables  were  discarded  if  their  inclusion  in  the  re¬ 
gression  analysis  failed  to  contribute  a  significant  incre¬ 
ment  to  the  explained  variance.  Only  "t"  values  higher  than 
necessary  for  significance  as  predictors  at  the  0.05  level  in 
multiple  regression  were  retained.  These  "t"  values  are  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  following  way. 

The  quantity  tn... which  is  distributed  in  a  t-dis- 

tribution  with  N-n-1  degrees  of  freedom  is  a  measure  of 

the  contribution  of  the  variable  xn  to  the  regression 

after  the  variables  X-,  ,  X-,..^..  have  been  included  in 
,  ,  .04  j-  4  u  1 

the  r egr ession . 

To  reduce  the  inflation  that  arises  from  a  relatively 

25 

small  sample  a  corrected  R  was  computed. 


Th  e  Pi r  st  R  egr  essi on  Ana ly  si s 

The  nine  predictors  used  were  MAS  scor  es;  tradit  ional- 
i  sm  (DVI  dogmatism,  mental  rigidity,  amount  of  education, 


Department  of  Computing  Science,  "Multiple  Regres¬ 
sion,"  (Edmonton;  Department  of  Computing  Science,  University 
of  Alberta,  1964),  p.  6.  (Mimeographed.) 

25 

Henry  E.  Garrett  ,  St  at i st i c  s  i n  Psychology  and  Edu - 
cation ,  (New  York;  David  McKay  Co.,  1958),  p.  416. 
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prof essionali sm ,  cosmopoli t en ess ,  opinion  leadership  and  norms 
on  innovativeness;  the  criterion  was  the  First  Index  of  Inno¬ 


vativeness.  Nearly  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  variance  in 


innovativeness  as  assessed  by  I 
tors:  norms  on  innovativeness, 
Other  variables,  traditionalism 
ity  contributed  to  the  variance 
sis  because  the  "t"  test  failed 
ference  in  adding  the  last  vari, 
siSo  Table  XXXVII  summarizes  t 


was  explained  by  three  predic- 
professionalism  and  dogmatism. 

MAS  scores,  and  mental  rigid- 
but  were  dropped  from  the  analy- 
to  indicate  a  significant  dif- 
ble  to  the  regressions  analy- 
e  results. 


TABLE  XXXVII 

RESULTS  OF  FIRST  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 
INDEX  ONE  (I  )  GROUP  ONE  + 

(N=36  ) 


Order  of  Entry 
in  Regression 
Ana  ly  si  s 

Variable 

Name 

Compu  t  ed 

R 

Cor  r  ect  ed 

R* 

c 

Cumulative 
Per  cent  of 
Variance  Ac¬ 
counted  for 
by  R 

c 

1 

Norms  on  In¬ 
nova  t  i  ven  ess 

.459 

.459 

21.09 

2 

Prof  essi ona 1 - 
i  sm 

.494 

.473 

22.37 

3 

Dogma ti sm 

.541 

.489 

23.91 

*  The  procedure  described  by  Henry  E.  Garrett,  Stati sties  in 
Psychology  and  Edu ca t i on ,  (New  York:  David  McKay  Co.  Inc., 
1958),  p.  416,  was  used  to  correct  for  the  inflation  of  R 
because  of  small  sample  sizes. 

+ 

Group  one  used  nine  predictors’,  the  nine  predictors  were 
the  nine  used  in  the  hypotheses,  namely,  amount  of  education, 
norms  on  innovativeness,  cosmopoli t eness ,  professionalism, 
opinion  leadership,  traditionalism  (DVI),  mental  rigidity, 
dogmatism,  and  MAS  scores. 
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The  Second  Regr essi on  Analy si s 

The  same  predictors  were  used  in  this  analysis;  the 
criterion  was  the  Second  Index  of  Innovativeness  (I  ) .  In 
this  case,  cosmopoli t en ess ,  norms  on  innovativeness  and  pro¬ 
fessionalism  explained  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  variance  in 
Innovativeness  as  assessed  by  I^.  If  we  compare  the  first 
and  the  second  analyses,  we  notice  that  norms  on  innovative¬ 
ness  and  professionalism  appear  in  both  analyses;  cosmopolite- 
ness  has  replaced  dogmatism  in  the  second  analysis.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  first  analysis  where  the  "t"  test  failed  to 
indicate  a  significance  in  the  addition  of  the  last  variable 
to  the  regression  equation^the  rest  of  the  variables  were 
dropped;  the  three  to  be  dropped  were  mental  rigidity,  MAS 
scores  and  amount  of  education  . 

TABLE  XXXVIII 

RESULTS  OF  SECOND  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 
INDEX  TWO  (I  )  GROUP  ONE 

(N=36) 


Order  of  Entry 
in  Regression 
Analy si s 

Variable 

Name 

Compu  t  ed 

R 

Correct  ed 

R 

c 

Cumu la  t i v  e 
Per  cent  of 
Variance  Ac 
counted  for 
by  R 

c 

1 

Cosmopoli t  e- 
n  ess 

.409 

.409 

16.73 

2 

Norms  on  Inno 

vati veness 

-  o  468 

.443 

19.62 

3 

Professional- 
i  sm 

.509 

.463 

21.44 
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The  Thi  r  d  Regr  essi  on  Analyses 

This  analysis  included  the  same  nine  predictors  as 
the  first  and  second  analyses  but  nine  other  predictors  were 
added;  age  of  the  principal,  the  socio-economic  level  of  the 
attendance  area  of  each  school,  tenure,  i.e. ,  the  number  of 
years  the  principal  has  been  appointed  to  his  present  position, 
the  average  education  of  the  teachers  in  each  school,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  the  principal  has  been  named  by  other  principals 
as  the  most  innovative  principal,  the  number  of  hours  the 
principal  teaches  each  week,  recency  of  full-time  formal  edu¬ 
cation,  recency  of  part-time  formal  education,  and  the  number 
of  elementary  classrooms  in  the  school.  The  criterion  was  1^. 
Only  two  predictors  were  retained  in  the  regression  analysis: 
norms  on  innovativeness  and  recency  of  part-time  education. 
Socio-economic  level,  number  of  elementary  classrooms,  pro¬ 
fessionalism  and  dogmatism  came  next  but  where  dropped  be¬ 
cause  the  "t"  test  failed  to  indicate  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  adding  the  last  variable  to  the  regression  analysis. 
Norms  on  innovativeness  again  appeared  as  a  high  predictor. 

The  Fourth  Regr  essi on  Ana ly si s 

This  last  analysis  used  the  same  eighteen  predictors 
as  the  previous  analysis;  the  criterion  was  I  .  Five  predic- 
tors  were  retained  in  the  analysis:  number  of  times  the 


5  f-:.  •  ■  n 
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TABLE  XXXIX 


RESULTS  OF  THIRD  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


INDEX 

ONE  (I  )  GROUP 

(N  =36  ) 

TWO  + 

Order  of  Entry 

Variable 

Compu  t  ed 

Cor  r  ect  ed 

Cumu la ti ve 

in  Regression 
Analy si s 

Name 

R 

R 

c 

Per  cent  of 

Variance  Ac 
counted  for 
by  R 

c 

1 

Norms  on  Inno¬ 
vativeness 

.459 

„  459 

21 .07 

2 

Recency  of  Part- 
time  education 

.  501 

» 479 

22  o  94 

+  Group  Two  used  eighteen  predictors,  the  nine  used  in  the 
first  two  analyses  plus  age,  socio-economic  level  of  the 
school  attendance  area,  the  number  of  years  the  principal 
has  been  principal  of  his  present  school  (tenure),  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  years  of  education  of  the  teachers  on  the 
school  staff,  the  number  of  times  the  principal  has  been 
named  as  most  innovative  by  other  principals,  the  number  of 
hours  the  principal  teaches  per  week,  the  recency  of  part- 
time  education,  the  recency  of  full-time  education  and  the 
number  of  elementary  classrooms  in  the  school. 


principal  was  named  as  the  most  innovative  by  other  principals, 
cosmopoli t eness ,  recency  of  part-time  education,  tenure  and 
the  number  of  hours  the  principal  teaches  per  week.  These 
five  variables  explained  forty-two  per  cent  of  the  variance 
in  I  o  If  we  compare  the  third  and  fourth  analyses,  we  notice 
that  recency  of  part-time  education  is  retained  in  both  analy¬ 


ses 
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TABLE  XL 


RESULTS  OF  FOURTH  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 
INDEX  TWO  (I  )  GROUP  TWO 

(N=36 ) 


Order  of  Entry 
in  Regression 
Analysis 

Variable 

Name 

Compu  t  ed 

R 

Cor  r  ect  ed 

R 

c 

Curau  lat  i  v  e 
Per  cent  of 
Variance  Ac 
counted  for 
by  R 

c 

1 

Number  of  Times 
Principal  named 
as  most  Innova¬ 
tive 

.451 

.451 

20.34 

2 

Cosmopolit  eness 

.573 

.555 

30.80 

3 

Recency  of  Part' 
time  education 

-  .  628 

.  598 

35.76 

4 

T  enu  r  e 

.  666 

.618 

38 . 19 

5 

Number  of  Hour?  .694 

Principal  teaches 

.651 

42.38 

IX.  SUMMARY 


This  chapter  dealt  with  the  findings  of  the  research. 
Ten  hypotheses  were  tested.  Contrary  to  expectations  no  sig¬ 
nificant  relationship  was  established  between  amount  of  educa¬ 
tion,  traditional  values,  dogmatism,  and  MAS  scores  on  the  one 
hand  and  innovativeness  on  the  other.  The  relationships  ex¬ 
pected  between  norms  on  innovativeness,  cosmopoli t en ess ,  pro¬ 
fessionalism,  opinion  leadership  and  mental  rigidity  were 
generally  borne  out.  The  direct  relationship  between  opinion 
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leadership  and  cosmopoli t eness  was  also  sub st anti  at ed „ 

Four  step-wise  regression  analyses  were  undertaken. 
Two  used  the  nine  independent  variables  contained  in  the 
hypotheses;  the  other  two  used  an  additional  nine  predictors. 
The  first  Index  of  Innovativeness  and  the  Second  Index  of 
Innovativeness  were  used  as  the  criterion  in  each  case. 

Norms  on  innovativeness  was  retained  in  three  analyses.  No 
other  predictor  appeared  in  three  of  the  four  regression 
analyses. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  ,  CONCLUSIONS  ,  FURTHER  RESEARCH  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

I .  SUMMA  RY 


The  Theory 

Everett  Rogers  has  developed  a  theory  of  the  dif¬ 
fusion  and  adoption  of  innovations.  He  developed  his  theory 
after  examining  over  five  hundred  research  studies  on  the 
topic  in  different  diffusion  of  innovation  research  tradi¬ 
tions?  anthropology,  sociology,  rural  sociology,  education, 
industrial  and  medical  sociology. 

Three  major  aspects  of  the  adoption  theory  are:  1) 
the  processes  that  individuals  pass  through  in  adopting  an 
innovation,  2)  the  characteristics  of  individuals  based  on 
the  rate  at  which  they  adopt  innovations,  and  3)  the  vari¬ 
ables  which  influence  an  individual  as  he  goes  through  the 
adoption  process. 

Th e  a dopt i on  process .  Every  individual  passes 
through  five  stages  in  adopting  new  ideas. 

1.  The  awareness  stage.  During  the  awareness  stage, 
the  individual  or  group  becomes  interested  in  the  innovation 


and  seeks  information  about  it. 


VP 
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2,  The  interest  stage.  During  the  interest  stage, 
the  individual  or  group  becomes  interested  in  the  innovation 
and  seeks  information  about  it, 

3,  The  evaluation  stage.  During  the  evaluation  stage, 
the  individual  mentally  applies  the  innovation  and  decides 
whether  or  not  to  try  it, 

4,  The  trial  stage.  During  the  trial  stage,  the  in¬ 
novation  is  used  on  a  small  scale. 

50  The  adoption  stage.  The  adoption  stage  consists 
of  the  decision  to  continue  the  innovation  in  full  and  con¬ 
tinued  use. 

An  individual  can  decide  to  reject  an  idea  during  any 
of  these  stages.  He  can  also  decide  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
an  innovation  after  he  has  initially  adopted  it. 

Adopt  er  cat  egor i es  0  On  the  basis  of  the  research  evi¬ 
dence  he  used  to  develop  his  theory,  Rogers  identified  five 
adopter  cat  egor  i  es  %  fj  innovators,  2)  adopters,  3)  early  majori¬ 
ties,  4)  late  majorities,  5)  laggards.  The  variable  used  to 
place  an  individual  within  one  of  these  categories  was  the 
rate  at  which  he  adopted  most  innovations,  Rogers  analyzed 
the  values,  personal  characteristics,  communication  behavior, 
and  social  relationships  of  the  individuals  in  each  of  the 
five  adopter  categories. 


S  • 
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Influ  ences  on  the  adoption  process  .  The  core  of  the 
adoption  process  theory  is  diagrammed  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  This  figure  attempts  to  depict  the  various  influences 
at  work  on  an  individual  as  he  passes  through  the  five  adopt- 
ion  stageso  In  general,  there  are  three  types  of  influences 
related  to  the  individual's  decision  to  accept  or  reject  an 
innovation.,  One  set  emanates  from  the  individual  himself  and 
from  his  initial  perception  of  the  situation  in  which  the  in¬ 
novation  takes  place.  The  second  set  of  influences  concerns 
the  sources  of  information  an  individual  uses,  or  that  are 
available  to  him.  The  third  set  of  influences  concerns  the 
characteristics  of  the  innovation  as  perceived  by  the  indiv¬ 


idual. 


1.  Antecedents.  The  influence  that  comes  from  the 
person  and  the  situation  are  known  as  antecedents.  These  are 
the  factors  present  in  the  person  and  the  situation  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  an  innovation.  One  set  of  antecedents 
consists  of  the  actor's  own  identity;  the  second  is  the  per¬ 
son's  perception  of  the  situation. 

2.  Sources  of  information.  The  sources  from  which 
an  individual  receives  information  about  a  proposed  new  prac¬ 
tice  likely  influences  his  decision  to  adopt  it  or  reject  it. 
Information  can  be  either  personal  or  impersonal.  An 


PARADIGM  OF  THE  ADOPTION  OF  AN  INNOVATION  BY  AN  INDIVIDUAL  WITHIN  A  SOCIAL  SYSTEM 
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information  source  can  be  cosmopolite  or  localite.  A  cosmo¬ 
polite  information  source  is  one  from  outside  of  a  person's 
group.  An  information  source  from  within  an  individual’s  re¬ 
ference  group  is  known  as  localite.  Rogers’  investigations 
revealed  that  impersonal  sources  of  information  and  cosmopolite 
sources  influence  categories  of  adopters  differently  and  vary 
in  importance  in  the  various  stages  of  the  adoption  process. 

3.  Characteristics  of  the  innovation.  It  does  not 
seem  to  matter  whether,  in  fact,  an  innovation  has  advantages 
over  the  idea  it  replaces.  What  does  seem  to  matter  is 
whether  or  not  the  actor  perceives  it  to  have  advantages. 

The  five  characteristics  of  an  innovation  which  are  consid¬ 
ered  by  an  individual  when  he  is  deciding  to  reject  or  adopt 
it  are;  1)  its  relative  advantage,  2)  its  compatibility,  3) 
its  complexity,  4)  its  divisibility,  and  5)  its  communicabil¬ 
ity  o 

This  study  dealt  with  some  antecedent  variables  re¬ 
lated  to  the  adoption  of  innovations. 

The  Problem 

The  study  dealt  with  the  applicability  of  some  of  the 
hypotheses  arising  from  Rogers’  theory  to  the  educational  set¬ 
ting.  More  specifically,  the  study  attempted  to  answer  the 
following  questions  Which  variables  considered  to  hold  strong 
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relationships  by  Rogersj  namely,  values,  anxiety,  mental 
rigidity,  dogmatism,  status,  opinion  leadership,  and  social 
system  norms  on  innovativeness,  account  for  most  of  the  vari¬ 
ance  in  principals9  innovati veness „ 


Hypotheses 

For  purposes  of  investigation  the  major  problem,  the 
applicability  of  Rogers"  theory  to  the  adoption  of  educational 
innovations,  was  divided  into  nine  major  hypotheses  and  one 
minor  one„ 

Inverse  relationships  were  hypothesized  between 
anxiety,  traditional  values,  dogmatism,  mental  rigidity,  and 
innovativeness ,  Direct  relationships  between  amount  of  edu¬ 
cation,  professional  orientation,  cosmopoli t eness ,  opinion 
leadership,  norms  on  innovativeness,  and  innovativeness  were 
hypothesized.  It  was  also  hypothesized  that  opinion  leader¬ 
ship  and  cosmopoli t eness  would  be  directly  related. 


All  the  elementary  principals  in  a  public  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  a  large  Western  Canadian  city  who  were  in  at  least 
their  second  consecutive  year  as  principal  of  their  present 
school,  whose  schools  contained  a  minimum  of  twelve  elementary 
classrooms  and  where  junior  high  school  classes  constituted 
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no  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  classrooms 
in  the  school  were  asked  to  participate.,  A  sample  of  thirty- 
six  principals  participated  in  the  study  out  of  a  possible 
number  of  thirty-nine. 

In  st  rument  at i on 

Anxiety,  values,  dogmatism,  mental  rigidity  were 
assessed  by  means  of  the  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale,  Prince’s 
Differential  Value  Inventory,  Rokeach’s  Dogmatism  Scale,  and 
the  F  Scale  of  the  California  Psychological  Inventory, 

X 

r espect i vely .  Professionalism  and  opinion  leadership  were 
measured  by  means  of  adaptations  of  the  Role  Attitudes  of 
Teachers  and  Rogers1'  Self -Designating  Opinion-  Leadership 
Scale.  A  General  Questionnaire,  an  Interview  Schedule  which 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  five  innovations  under  consideration, 
namely,  departmentalization  in  grades  four,  five  and  six, 
consultants,  parent-teacher  interviews  during  school  hours, 
French  instruction  in  grades  five  and  six,  and  television, 
and  an  Index  of  Cosmopolit eness  were  designed  for  the  study. 
Social  system  norms  on  innovativeness  were  assessed  by  means 


of  judges’  ratings. 
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Relat  ed  Li t  era  ture 

The  literature  on  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of  inno¬ 
vations  was  reviewed  in  some  detail,,  A  brief  review  of  the 
literature  related  to  each  independent  variable  was  also  made. 
All  the  hypotheses  tested  in  this  study  were  made  either  be¬ 
cause  they  proved  useful  in  other  studies  especially  in  re¬ 
search  traditions  other  than  education  or  because  other  re¬ 
searchers  suggested  them  as  a  result  of  their  work.  Hypo¬ 
theses  not  tested  extensively  in  previous  research  work  have 
tended  not  to  be  supported  in  this  investigation. 

Collect! on  of  Data 

Three  methods  were  used  in  collecting  the  data: 
questionnaires,  interviews,  and  documental  records.  All  the 
principals  in  the  study  were  called  to  a  meeting  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  of 
the  school  district.  The  purpose  and  methods  of  the  study 
were  explained  to  the  principals  by  the  investigator.  Two 
questionnaires  were  completed  on  this  occasion.  The  respond¬ 
ents  took  the  other  questionnaires  to  complete  at  home. 

These  were  collected  on  the  occasion  of  the  interview  by 
the  investigators.  Some  records  of  the  school  district  were 
made  available  to  the  investigators.  The  planning  officer  of 
the  city,  his  counterpart  and  other  members  of  the  central 
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office  of  the  school  district  provided  some  of  the  data . 

St  a  t  i  st  i  ca  1  Treatment 

Methods  of  linear  correlation  were  the  predominant 
statistical  devices  used  in  testing  the  hypotheses,  A  multi- 
step  method  of  regression  analysis  was  also  used.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances,  "t"  tests  were  used  but  these  tests  gener¬ 
ally  provided  results  no  different  than  correlation  methods. 

Results 

The  first  three  hypotheses  predicting  an  inverse  re¬ 
lationship  between  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  scores,  dogmatism, 
traditional  values  and  innovativeness  were  not  substantiated; 
no  significant  correlation  was  established  between  these  vari¬ 
ables  and  either  of  the  two  indices  of  innovativeness.  Hypo¬ 
thesis  five,  predicting  a  direct  relationship  between  amount 
of  formal  education  of  the  principals,  and  their  innovative¬ 
ness,  was  not  supported. 

Hypothesis  four,  positing  an  inverse  relationship  be¬ 
tween  mental  rigidity  and  innovativeness  was  supported.  Hypo¬ 
theses  six,  seven,  eight  and  nine  which  predicted  direct  re¬ 
lationships  between  professionalism,  cosraopoli t eness ,  opinion 
leadership,  and  social  norms  on  innovativeness  respectively 
and  innovativeness  were  substantiated.  A  sub-hypothesis 
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directly  relating  cosmopoli t en ess  and  opinion  leadership  was 
also  verified*. 


II.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  sample  with  which  this  investigation  was  carried 
out  makes  generalizations  subject  to  great  caution.  The 
sample  was  not  randomly  selected.  All  the  principals  worked 
for  the  same  urban  school  system,.  Only  four  had  taught  out¬ 
side  Alberta;  three  had  been  principals  outside  the  province. 
However,  thirty-two  of  the  thirty-six  principals  had  once 
taught  outside  the  city  school  district  where  the  investiga¬ 
tion  was  carried  out.  A  similar  study  done  on  a  provincial 
scale  might  yield  very  different  results.  Notwithstanding 
these  restrictions,  this  study  has  substantiated  the  hypo¬ 
theses  found  to  hold  generally  in  the  rural,  medical  and  edu¬ 
cation  diffusion  of  innovation  traditions.  Although  not 
every  hypothesis  was  verified,  there  is  no  evidence  to  war¬ 
rant  the  rejection  of  the  unverified  hypotheses  as  irrelevant 
to  the  study  of  innovativeness  in  education.  The  personal 
and  social  correlates  of  innovativeness  in  rural  sociology 
seem  pertinent  to  the  study  of  Innovativeness  in  education. 
Before  questionning  the  theory  supporting  relationships  be¬ 
tween  values,  anxiety,  dogmatism  and  amount  of  education  with 
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innovativeness,  perhaps  the  instruments  used  to  measure 
these  predictors  should  be  re-examined. 

On  the  basis  of  our  results,  there  is  some  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  typical  innovative  principal  tends  to  be 
relatively  young,  to  be  appointed  to  a  school  in  a  relatively 
high  socio-economic  area  of  the  district;  he  is  cosmopolite, 
pr of essi ona lly -ori ent ed ,  influential  among  his  peers.  He 
tends  to  be  mentally  flexible  and  to  be  viewed  as  being  an 
innovator  by  his  felioiv  principals.  Moreover,  he  has  re- 
cently  been  educated  or  has  taken  formal  courses  recently,. 

His  school  tends  to  be  staffed  by  teachers  who  favor  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  educational  practices, 

III,  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

This  study  opens  up  several  avenues  for  additional 
research.  Some  of  the  instruments  used,  namely,  the  Index 
of  Cosmopoli t en es ,  the  Role  Attitudes  of  Principals,  the 
Self -Designating  Opinion  Leadership  Questionnaire  could  be 
the  object  of  analysis.  The  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale, 
the  Dogmatism  Scale,  and  the  Differential  Values  Inventory 
could  be  investigated  as  to  their  discriminating  power  among 
principals  and  teachers  in  general.  The  variable  these  in¬ 
struments  purport  to  tap  could  presumably  be  tapped  more 
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fruitfully  by  other  instruments,  A  replication  of  the  study 
on  a  sample  less  homogeneous  than  ours  seems  to  be,  might 
yield  useful  results.  The  amount  of  education  of  principals 
might  stand  further  investigation „  Would  a  sample  with  a 
greater  range  of  educational  attainment  yield  positive  re¬ 
sults? 


IV,  IMPLICATIONS 

The  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  study  have  prac- 
tical  implications  for  practicing  school  administrators  and 
for  organizations  Intent  on  introducing  change  into  the 
schools.  They  also  have  implications  for  the  study  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration  and  for  the  Investigation  of  organiza¬ 
tional  activity,. 

The  stereotype  of  the  older  traditional  principal 
seems,  at  least,  partly  justified,.  The  acceptance  of  this 
stereotype  raises  the  questions  as  to  the  advisability,  in 
an  era  of  rapid  change,  of  appointing  principals  on  the  basis 
of  seniority,, 

In  professional  development  programs,  superintendents 
and  other  persons  concerned  with  the  introduction  of  change, 
could  capitalize  on  the  presence  of  influential  principals 
and  of  cosmopolite  principals  to  introduce  educational 
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innovations  into  the  schools..  If  opinion  leadership  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  diffusion  of  innovations  within  a  school  dis¬ 
trict,  opportunities  for  principals  to  meet  together  should 
be  made  readily  available., 

The  results  of  this  study  also  point  to  the  importance 
of  continuing  education  for  principals;  the  longer  principals 
have  been  away  from  formal  courses,  the  less  innovative  they 
are.  This  may  be  related  to  the  positive  relationship  be¬ 
tween  cosmopoli t eness  and  innovativeness.  Principals  who 
have  taken  formal  university  courses  recently  have  probably 
read  more,  known  more  teachers  and  principals  from  other 
school  district  So 

This  study  seems  to  offer  a  few  clues  for  strategies 
of  change  in  education  and  needed  researches  for  this  purpose0 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  A 

SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  CODE 

-  - , - 

1.  How  many  hours  do  you  teach  each  week? 


a  .  nil 

f . 

9  or  10 

b .  1  or 

2 

g . 

11  or  12 

c .  3  or 

4 

h . 

13  or  14 

d.  5  or 

6 

i  . 

15  or  16 

e .  7  or 

8 

2.  What  was  your  major  academic  subject  at  university? 


3.  Which  subject  are  you  most  interested  in  teaching? 


4  „  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  a  principal? 


5.  For  how  many  years  have  you  taught  (classroom  and  adminis- 
t  rati  on  )  for ; 

(a)  Edmonton  Public  School  Board?  _ 

(b)  Jasper  Place  or  Beverly  Divisions  before  amalgamation? 


6.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  a  principal  fori 

(a)  Edmonton  Public  School  Board?  ____________ 

(b)  Jasper  Place  or  Beverly  Division  before  amalgamation? 

7.  (a)  At  which  Edmonton,  Jasper  Place  or  Beverly  school  were 

you  teaching  immediately  prior  to  your  promotion  as 
vice-principal  or  principal?  _ 

(b)  Who  was  the  principal  in  that  school  at  that  time? 
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8.  What  was  the  latest  year  in  which  you  received  formal 
edu  ca  t  i  on  ? 

(a)  On  a  part  time  basis,  i.e.  summer  school  or  evening 

courses,  19  _ . 

(b )  On  a  full  time  or  resident  basis,  19  _ . 

9.  (a)  Which  of  the  following  practices  would  you  consider  to 

be  innovations  in  the  elementary  schools  operated  by 
the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board? 

programmed  learning  _ 

modern  maths  _ 

use  of  educational  telecasts  _ 

organization  of  in-service  education  by  the  principal 


use  of  radio  _ 

organized  lunch-hour  and  after  school  intramural  sports 


requests  for  help  from  EPSB  consultants _ 

use  of  tape-recorders  _ 

regular  showing  of  16  mm.  films  _ 

team  teaching  ______ 

use  of  subject  teachers,  rather  than  generalists  _ 

the  teaching  of  French  _ 

regular  scheduling  of  par  ent -t  ea  cher  interviews  during 
school  hours 


(b)  What  other  practices  would  you  consider  as  innovations? 
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10. 


What  is  your 

religious  preference? 

1. 

Anglican 

5. 

none 

2  . 

Catholic 

6 . 

Pr  esby t  eri an 

3. 

J  ewi  sh 

7. 

United  Church 

4. 

Lu  t h  eran 

8. 

Other  -  Specify 

What  was  your  father's  occupation  when  you  graduated  from 
high  school? 


11. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  B 


1.  Which  newspapers  do  you  regularly  read?  (Exclude 
the  Edmonton  Journal).  Please  write  the  titles 
down  . 

0 .  none 


1. _ 

2.  _ 

3. 

4.  _ 

5.  _ 

2.  Which  magazines  do  you  regularly  read?  Exclude 
professional  journals.  Please  write  the  titles 
of  the  magazines. 

0.  none 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 


3.  Which  professional  journals  do  you  regularly 
read?  Please  indicate  the  titles. 

0 .  n  on  e 


1.  _ 

2.  _ 

3.  _ 

4.  _ 

5.  _ 

Please  circle  Yes  or  No. 

Yes  No  .4.  Barring  unforeseen  changes,  would  you  remain 

with  the  E.P.S.B.  permanently? 

Yes  No  5.  Were  you  a  teacher  in  this  school  immediately 

preceding  your  appointment  as  principal  here? 


*b rloxH)  Tbeai  uoy  ot  •x»q»c,awn 


■  ■  - 


T  :I'tn  ineBTgq  .a.  8.4. 3  9rit  t  t  lw 
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Yes  No  6. 
Yes  No  7. 

Yes  No  8. 
Yes  No  9. 

Yes  No  10. 

Yes  No  11. 


Have  you  ever  taught  outside  Alberta? 

Have  you  ever  taught  outside  Edmonton,  Jasper 
Place,  and  Beverly,  but  within  Alberta? 

Were  you  ever  a  principal  outside  Alberta? 

Were  you  ever  a  principal  outside  Edmonton, 
Jasper  Place,  and  Beverly,  but  within  Alberta? 

Would  you  accept  a  position  with  the  Calgary 
Public  Schools  which  would  mean  a  distinct  im¬ 
provement  in  your  professional  career? 

Would  you  accept  a  position  with  a  city  school 
board  outside  Alberta  which  would  mean  a  dis¬ 
tinct  improvement  in  your  professional  career? 


Please  check  off  (  )  the  appropriate  spaces. 


12. 

T 

o 

which  Specialist  Counci 

1( s  )  do 

you 

b 

el ong  ? 

a 

) 

Business  Education  Coun 

ci  1 

b 

) 

English  Council 

c 

) 

Fine  Arts  Council 

d 

) 

Guidance  Council 

e 

) 

Health  and  Physical  Edu 

cation 

Counci 

1 

f 

) 

Home  Economics  Council 

g 

) 

Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational 

Edu  ca 

t  ion 

Counci  1 

h 

) 

Mathematics  Council 

i 

) 

Modern  and  Classical  La 

ngu  ag  e 

Counc 

:i 

1 

j 

) 

Council  on  School  Admin 

i st  rat i 

on 

k 

) 

School  Library  Council 

1 

) 

Science  Council 

m 

) 

Social  Studies  Council 

13. 

T 

o 

which  educational  organ 

i za ti  on 

s  do 

y 

ou  belong? 

Leave  out  the  A.T.A.  and  its  Councils,  and  the 
C.T.F.  Add  the  names  of  those  that  do  not  appear 
on  this  list  but  to  which  you  belong. 


a  )  Phi  Delta  Kappa 

b)  American  Educational  Research  Association 

c)  The  Canadian  College  of  Teachers 

d)  _ 


estxedIA  9bietuo  IriQoet  »V9  uo*  9vsl 

cefisdIA  fiirtth*  tvd  tylx 9^3  bna  ,90&1 

X  i;  i  :  \isid  I  lo  r!  ( 
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Yes  No 


14. 


Bow  many  schools  have  you  visited  in  the  past 
six  months  to  observe  new  educational  practices? 
Circle  the  correct  number. 


0.  none 
1 .  one 

2  .  two 

3 .  three 

4.  f ou  r 


5 .  five 

6 .  si  x 

7.  seven 

8 .  eight  or  more 


IS.  With  how  many  teachers  and  admini st  ra t or  s  not 
employed1  by  the  E .  P .  S  .  B .  fcu  t  living  in  Alberta 
do  you  regularly  discuss  hew  educational  prac¬ 
tices.  Include  correspondence.  Circle  the 
appropriate  number. 


non  e 
1 .  one 


2 

3 

4 

5 


twO 
t  h  r  e  e 
four 
five 


6 , 

7. 

8 , 

9 

10, 
11 , 


si  x 
sev  en 
ei  g  b  t 
nine 
t  en 

eleven  or  more 


16.  With  how  many  teachers  and  administrators  living 
outside  Alberta  do  you  regularly  discuss  new  edu 
cational  practices.  Include  correspondence. 
Circle  the  appropriate  number. 


n  on  e 

6 . 

si  x 

1. 

one 

7. 

seven 

2  . 

two 

8. 

eight 

3. 

three 

9  . 

nine 

4. 

four 

10. 

t  en 

5. 

f  i  v  e 

11  . 

el ev  en 

or  more 


17. 

Wou 

Id 

you  sa 

y  t  h 

at 

y  ou  g  et 

most 

of  y 

ou  r 

int  el- 

1 ectu  a 

1  stimulat 

ion  from  sources 

ou  t 

si  de 

E  .  P  .  S  .  B 

per 

son 

nel  ? 

18  . 

Wou 

Id 

y  ou  sa 

y  that 

you  get 

most 

of  y 

ou  r 

pr  of  es - 

si  on  a  1 

st  i  mu 

lat  i 

on 

from  E. 

P. S.B . 

per 

sonn 

el? 

19. 

In 

whi 

ch  pol 

i  t  i  c 

a  1 

and/or 

soci a  1 

and/or 

civic 

org 

ani 

za  t i on 

s  ar 

e  you  an  a 

ct  i  v  e 

memb 

er  ? 

Leav  e 

ou  t 

st 

rict ly 

edu 

cal 

tional  or  prof 

essi 

on  a  1 

organ  - 

i  za 

t i on  s  but 

i  nc 

lude  such 

or gani 

zati 

on  s 

as  the 

Bet 

t  er 

Edu  ca 

t  i  on 

A; 

ssoci at i 

on  . 

Yes  No 


no  -  - }  I 
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20.  Do  you  usually  feel  more  satisfied  after  a  tea¬ 
chers'  meeting  which  features:  (Check  on e  of 

the  following  blanks) 

an  outstanding  local  speaker  _ 

an  outstanding  outside  speaker _ 

21.  Some  people  have  said  that  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  is  composed  of  two  types  of  persons: 
(Indicate  by  a  single  check  in  on e  of  these  four 


blanks  which  type  of 

persons  you  are 

like ) 

I  am  a  little 

I  am 

very 

like  this  type 

mu  ch 

like 

of  person 

t  hi  s 

type 

Persons  who  are  more 

interested  in  local 
pr  obi  eras . 

1 

person . 

2 

Persons  who  are  more 
interested  in  prob¬ 
lems  everywhere. 

3 

4 

_  i  ijfrji  !  '  >°  ''*  •  •  } 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  C 


The  following  section  is  designed  to  measure  princi¬ 
pals'  attitudes  to  their  role  in  the  school  system. 

There  are  five  possible  answers  to  each  statement. 
They  are: 


STRONGLY  AGREE 

(SA) 

AGREE 

(A) 

UNDECIDED 

(U) 

DISAGREE 

(D) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

(SD) 

For  each  statement  circle  the  answer  which  indicates 
your  attitude  towards  the  statement. 


1.  It  should  be  permissible  for  the  princi¬ 
pal  to  violate  a  rule  if  it  is  felt 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  students 

will  be  served  in  doing  so.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

2.  Unless  the  principal  is  satisfied  that 
it  is  best  for  the  students,  a  princi¬ 
pal  should  not  do  anything  which  he  is 

told  to  do.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


3.  A  good  principal  should  not  do  anything 
that  may  jeopardize  the  interests  of 
the  students  regardless  of  who  gives 

the  directive  or  what  the  rule  states.  SA  A  u  D  SD 


4.  Principals  should  try  to  live  up  to 
what  they  think  are  the  standards  of 
the  profession  even  if  the  central 
office  staff  or  the  community  does  not 

seem  to  respect  them.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

5.  One  primary  criterion  of  a  good  school 
should  be  the  degree  of  respect  that  it 
commands  from  other  principals  around 

the  province.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


H3 

<02  » r( t  rrr 


:r  •  •  "n T?9cf 


i 
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6.  A  principal  should  try  to  put  the  stand¬ 

ards  and  ideals  of  good  administration 
into  practice  even  if  the  rules  or  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  system  prohibit  it.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

7.  Principals  should  subscribe  to  and  read 
diligently  the  standard  professional 

journals.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

8.  A  principal  should  be  an  active  member 

of  the  Council  on  School  Administration.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


9.  A  principal  should  attend  all  Adminis¬ 
trators'  Association  meetings.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

10.  A  principal  should  consistently  prac¬ 
tice  ideas  of  the  best  educational 
(administrative  practices)  even  though 
the  central  office  staff  holds  other 

vi  ews .  SA  A  U  D  SD 


11.  The  major  skill  which  a  principal 
should  develop  is  an  acquaintance  with 

the  best  administrative  practices.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

12.  Principals  should  be  evaluated  primar¬ 

ily  on  the  basis  of  their  administrative 
ability  and  on  the  basis  of  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  build  an  effective  staff.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


13.  No  one  should  be  appointed  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  unless  he  has  at  least  some 

graduate  courses  in  administration.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

14.  Principals  should  be  able  to  make  their 
own  decisions  about  most  problems  that 

come  up  in  their  school.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

15.  Small  administrative  matters  should  not 
have  to  be  referred  to  someone  in  cen¬ 
tral  office  for  a  final  answer  even 
though  no  precedent  may  exist  of  such  a 

decision  being  reached  by  a  principal.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


16.  The  ultimate  authority  over  the  major 
educational  decisions  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  qualified  principals  in  their 

own  schools.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


. 
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The  following  section  is  designed  to  measure  teachers’ 
attitudes  to  their  role  in  their  school.  All  teachers  are  to 
reply  to  this  section  and  in  addition  all  administrators  are 
asked  for  their  opinions  on  what  they  feel  the  teacher's  role 
in  the  school  should  be. 

There  are  five  possible  answers  to  each  statement,, 

They  are: 

Strongly  Agree  (SA)  Disagree  (D) 

Agree  (A)  Undecided  (U  )  Strongly  Disagree  (SD) 

For  each  statement  circle  the  answer  which  indicates 
your  attitude  towards  the  statement. 

1.  It  should  be  permissible  for  the  teacher 
to  violate  a  rule  if  it  is  felt  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  student  will  be 
served  in  doing  so. 

2.  Unless  a  teacher  is  satisfied  that  it 
is  best  for  the  student,  a  teacher 
should  not  do  anything  which  the 
teacher  is  told  to  do. 

3.  A  good  teacher  should  not  do  anything 
that  may  jeopardize  the  interests  of 
the  teacher's  students  regardless  of 
who  gives  the  directive  or  what  the 
rule  states. 

4.  Teachers  should  try  to  live  up  to 
what  they  think  are  the  standards  of 
the  profession  even  if  the  adminis¬ 
tration  or  the  community  does  not 
seem  to  respect  them. 

5.  In  view  of  the  teacher  shortage,  it 
should  be  permissible  to  hire  teach¬ 
ers  with  letters  of  permission. 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 
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6.  A  teacher  should  try  to  put  the  stand¬ 

ards  and  ideals  of  good  teaching  into 
practice  even  if  the  rules  or  proced¬ 
ures  of  the  school  discourage  it.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

7.  Teachers  should  subscribe  to  and  read 
diligently  the  standard  professional 

journals.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


8.  A  teacher  should  be  an  active  member 

of  at  least  one  specialist  association.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

9.  A  teacher  should  attend  all  local 

association  meetings.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


10.  A  teacher  should  consistently  practice 
ideas  of  the  best  educational  prac¬ 
tices  even  though  the  administration 

prefers  other  views.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

11.  The  major  skill  which  a  t eacher shou Id 
develop  is  an  acquaintance  with  the 

subject  matter.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

12.  Teachers  should  be  evaluated  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject  that  they  teach  and  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  to  communicate 

it.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


13.  Schools  should  hire  no  one  to  teach 
unless  the  person  holds  at  least  a 

bachelor's  degree  in  education.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

14.  One  primary  criterion  of  a  good 
school  should  be  the  degree  of 
respect  that  it  commands  from  other 

teachers  around  the  province.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

15.  Teachers  should  be  able  to  make  their 
own  decisions  about  problems  that 

come  up  in  the  classroom.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

16.  The  ultimate  authority  over  the  major 
educational  decisions  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  by  qualified  teacher. 


SA  A  U  D  SD 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  D 


PI  ea  s 

e  answer  the  followin 

g  si  x 

:  questions 

by 

ci rcling 

y  ou  r 

an  swer 

in  the  margin. 

Yes 

No  1 . 

During  the  past 

si  x 

month 

s  have  you 

tol 

d  any 

principal  about 

some 

■  new 

teaching  pr 

act 

ice?  or 

educational  inn 

ova  ti 

on? 

a 

b  2. 

Compared  with  princi 

pals 

you  know  (a 

)  a 

re  you 

more  or  (b)  are 

you 

less 

likely  to  b 

e  a 

sked  for 

a dv  1  c e  a b ou t  new  t  ea 

ching 

practices 

or 

educa - 

tional  innovations? 


a  b 


a  b 


a  b 


3.  Thinking  back  to  your  last  discussion  about  some 
educational  innovation,  (a)  were  you  asked  for 
your  opinion  of  the  new  practice  or  (b)  did  you 
ask  someone  else? 

4.  When  you  and  your  friends  discuss  new  ideas 
about  education,  what  part  do  you  play? 

(a)  mainly  listen  or  (b )  try  to  convince  them 
of  your  ideas? 

5.  Which  of  these  happens  more  often,  (a)  do  you 
tell  your  teachers  about  some  new  idea  in  edu¬ 
cation,  or  (b)  do  they  tell  you  about  a  new  prac¬ 
tice? 


Y  es  No 


6 . 


Do  you  have  the  feeling  that 
regarded  by  other  principals 
advice  about  new  educational 


you  are  generally 
as  a  good  source  of 
i  dea  s? 


1,-0  ^  «3tV<  i  1 
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1»  During  the  past  six  months  have  you  told  anyone  about 
some  new  farming  practice? 

2 »  Compared  with  your  circle  of  friends  (a)  are  you  more  or 
(b)  are  you  less  likely  to  be  asked  for  advice  about  new 
farming  practices? 

3.  Thinking  back  to  your  last  discussion  about  some  new  farm 
practice,  (a)  were  you  asked  for  your  opinion  of  the  new 
practice  or  (b)  did  you  ask  someone  else? 

4.  When  you  and  your  friends  discuss  new  ideas  about  farm 
practices,  what  part  do  you  play?  (a)  mainly  listen  or 
(b)  try  to  convince  them  of  your  ideas? 

5 „  Which  of  these  happens  more  often,  (a)  do  you  tell  your 
neighbors  about  some  new  farm  practice,  or  (b)  do  they 
tell  you  about  a  new  practice? 

6.  Do  you  have  the  feeling  that  you  are  generally  regarded 
by  your  friends  and  neighbors  as  a  good  source  of  advice 
about  new  farm  practices? 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  E 


Instructions 

Your  name  should  NOT  be  placed  on  this  questionnaire 

This  questionnaire  consists  of  a  number  of  statements  about 
things  which  you  may  think  you  ought  or  ought  not  to  do  and  feel. 
These  statements  are  arranged  in  pairs  as  in  the  examples  below: 

1.  A  .  .  be  reliable  1.  A  B 

B  .  .  be  friendly 

2.  A  .  .  work  on  a  project  with  others  2.  A  B 

B  .  .  work  on  a  project  alone 

To  help  you  make  the  required  choice,  when  reading  the  item 
to  yourself,  precede  each  statement  with  the  phrase,  "I  ought  to..." 
That  is,  in  the  examples  given,  you  choose  the  item  which  is  most 
desirable  for  you.  If  you  feel  that  you  ought  to  work  on  a  project 
with  others  more  strongly  than  you  feel  that  you  ought  to  work  on  a 
project  alone,  you  should  draw  a  circle  around  the  letter  A  follow¬ 
ing  the  pair  of  items,  thus: 


2.  A  .  .  work  on  a  project  with  others  2.  (A)  B 

B  .  .  work  on  a  project  alone 

If  you  feel  more  strongly  about  B  than  A,  circle  B. 

2.  A  .  .  work  on  a  project  with  others  2.  A  (B) 

B  .  .  work  on  a  project  alone 

THIS  IS  NOT  A  TEST.  You  are  merely  asked  to  indicate  your 
opinions  and  feelings  regarding  a  variety  of  subjects.  Work 
rapidly.  First  impulses  are  important.  Please  answer  ALL  ques¬ 
tions. 
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Choose  between  statements  A  and  B.  Precede  each  statement  with  the 
phrase,  "I  ought  to..." 

1.  A  .  .  work  harder  than  most  of  those  with  a  similar  1.  A  B 

job . 

B  .  .  work  at  least  as  hard  as  most  of  those  with  a 

similar  job. 


2. 


A 

B 


do  many  things  with  other  people, 
do  things  which  are  ou t -of -t he-or dinary . 


2.  A  B 


3.  A  .  »  have  my  own  firm  ideas  about  politics  and  reli-  3.  A  B 

gi  on  , 

B  .  ,  allow  the  opinions  of  my  friends  and  associates 

to  influence  my  thinking  on  these  matters. 


4.  A 
B 


enjoy  myself  often  by  doing  things  with  others.  4.  A  B 
seek  satisfaction  by  doing  many  things  on  my 
own  . 


5.  A  .  .  attain  a  higher  position  than  my  father  or  5,  A  B 

mother  attained. 

B  .  ,  enjoy  more  of  the  good  things  of  life  than 

my  father  and  mother  enjoyed. 


6 .  A 

B 

7.  A 
B 


feel  that  since  the  future  is  uncertain  I  6.  A  B 

should  take  advantage  of  my  present  opportun- 
t  i  es  . 

feel  that  the  future  holds  more  opportunities 
for  me  than  the  present. 

feel  that  happiness  is  the  most  important  thing  7.  A  B 
in  life  to  me. 

feel  that  enduring  suffering  and  pain  is  import¬ 
ant  for  me  in  the  long  run. 


8.  A 
B 


obtain  advice  from  others  in  making  decisions.  8.  A  B 
be  independent  of  others  in  making  decisions. 


9.  A  .  .  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  save  as  much  money  as  I  9.  A  B 

can  . 

B  .  .  feel  that  saving  is  good  but  not  to  the  extent 

that  I  must  deprive  myself  of  all  present  en¬ 
joyment  . 


10.  A 
B 


put  ten  dollars  in  the  bank, 
spend  five  of  the  ten  dollars  enjoying  my¬ 
self  with  my  friends. 


10.  A  B 


.  A  .  i 
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11.  A 
B 

12.  A 
B 

13.  A 
B 

14.  A 
B 

15.  A 
B 

16.  A 

B 

.17.  A 
B 

18.  A 
B 

19.  A 
B 

20.  A 
B 


.  .  spend  enough  on  clothes  to  dress  as  well  as  11.  A  B 

my  friends  and  associates. 

.  .  spend  less  on  clothes  in  order  to  save  for 

future  needs. 

.  .  put  in  long  hours  of  work  without  distraction.  12.  A  B 

.  „  feel  that  I  can't  work  long  hours  without 

distraction  but  I'll  get  the  job  done  anyway. 

.  o  feel  that  it  is  most  important  to  live  for  13.  A  B 

the  futu  r  e. 

.  .  feel  that  today  is  important  and  I  should 

live  each  day  to  the  fullest. 

.  .  feel  that  what  is  right  for  me  may  not  be  14.  A  B 

right  for  others. 

.  .  feel  that  I  should  be  firm  in  my  beliefs  about 

what  is  right  or  wrong. 

.  .  work  hard  to  do  most  things  better  than  others. 15.  A  B 

.  .  work  hard  at  some  things  and  leave  others  to 

those  who  are  more  qualified  than  I. 

.  .  feel  that  everybody  misbehaves  once  in  a  while  16.  A  B 

but  the  important  thing  is  not  to  make  the 
same  mistake  over  again. 

.  .  feel  that  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is 

to  strive  for  peace  with  God. 

.  .  feel  that  work  should  come  before  pleasure.  17.  A  B 

.  .  feel  that  pleasure  is  necessary  to  develop 

the  well-rounded  individual. 

.  „  consider  what  others  think  when  deciding  about  18.  A  B 

right  and  wrong. 

.  .  feel  that  my  own  convictions  about  right  and 

wrong  are  all  that  really  matter. 

.  .  defend  my  ideas  about  right  and  wrong. 

.  .  be  willing  to  be  convinced  on  matters  of 

right  and  wrong  because  these  terms  have 
ferent  meanings  for  different  people. 

„  .  make  as  many  social  contacts  as  possible. 

.  .  be  willing  to  sacrifice  myself  for  a  better 

world. 


19.  A  B 

dif- 


20.  A  B 
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21.  A 
B 

22  a  A 
B 

23.  A 
B 

24.  A 
B 

25.  A 
B 

26.  A 
B 

27.  A 
B 

28.  A 
B 

29.  A 
B 

30.  A 
B 


o  .  get  all  my  work  done  by  my  own  efforts.  21.  A  B 

.  .  get  my  work  done  with  the  help  of  others  if 

I  am  allowed  to. 

.  .  wear  clothes  similar  to  those  of  my  friends.  22.  A  B 

.  .  dress  modestly  even  though  this  makes  me 

different  than  my  friends. 

.  .  work  hard  to  earn  enough  money  to  enjoy  some  23.  A  B 

of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

.  .  work  hard  at  doing  something  original  regard¬ 

less  of  pay. 

.  .  get  a  job  which  will  allow  me  to  enjoy  some  24.  A  B 

of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

.  .  get  a  job  which  will  make  me  a  success  in  life. 

.  .  be  able  to  solve  difficult  problems  and  25.  A  B 

pu  zzles . 

.  .  feel  that  difficult  problems  and  puzzles  are 

good  for  some  people  but  are  not  for  every¬ 
body  . 

.  .  feel  that  style  is  more  important  than  quality  26.  A  B 

in  clothes. 

.  .  feel  that  quality  is  more  important  than  style 

in  clothes. 

.  .  say  what  I  think  is  right  about  things.  27.  A  B 

.  .  be  careful  not  to  say  things  that  will 

offend  others. 

.  .  feel  comfortable  doing  as  well  as  most  peo-  28.  A  B 

pie  with  a  similar  job. 

.  .  feel  comfortable  doing  better  than  most 

others  with  a  similar  job. 

.  .  have  strong  personal  feelings  about  correct  29.  A  B 

behavi or . 

.  .  feel  that  the  group  has  the  right  to  decide 

what  kind  of  behaviour  it  will  approve. 

.  .  feel  that  discipline  in  the  family  today  is 

not  as  strict  as  it  should  be. 

.  .  feel  that  change  from  strict  discipline  in 

today  1  s  family  is  a  good  one. 


30.  A  B 


r  O  S’ 


3 1  *  A 

B 

32.  A 
B 

33.  A 

B 


34.  A 
B 

35.  A 
B 


36.  A 
B 

37.  A 
B 

38.  A 
B 

39.  A 

B 


9  0  Q 
j 


,  feel  that  one  of  the  primary  things  in  life  31.  A  B 

is  to  gain  knowledge  useful  to  me  in  the 
fu  tu  r  e. 

.  feel  that  one  of  the  primary  things  in  life 
is  to  learn  to  get  alone  with  people, 

.  do  things  without  regard  to  what  others  may  32.  A  B 

think . 

.  do  things  which  allow  me  to  have  fun  and  be 
happy . 

.  register  for  an  adult  education  course  which  33.  A  B 

is  very  interesting  to  me,  whether  or  not  it 
will  do  me  some  good  later  on. 

.  register  for  an  adult  education  course  which 
is  uninteresting  to  me  but  which  will  do  me 
some  good  later  on. 


.  attend  a  First  of  July  celebration  to  enjoy  34.  A  B 

myself  being  with  people. 

.  attend  a  First  of  July  celebration  because 
it  is  my  duty  to  be  loyal  to  my  country. 

.  feel  it  is  right  to  spend  less  for  clothes  35.  A  B 

in  order  to  save  for  the  future. 

.  feel  that  whether  one  wants  to  spend  more  for 
clothes  and  save  less  or  vice  versa  is  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

.  try  to  do  original  and  creative  things.  36.  A  B 

.  share  my  ideas  and  work  cooperatively  with 
others . 


.  use  expressions  that  are  common  among  my  37.  A  B 

friends  and  associates. 

.  use  only  correct  expressions  when  I  speak. 

.  feel  that  it  is  right  to  save  for  the  future.  38.  A  B 
.  feel  that  whether  or  not  it  is  right  to  save 
for  the  future  is  up  to  the  individual. 

.  choose  a  job  with  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
advancement  even  though  the  pay  isn't  as  high 
as  I  would  like  it  to  be. 

.  choose  a  job  in  which  I  can  work  with  many 
interesting  people. 


39.  A  B 


rv.srfw  ni 
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40o  A 
B 

41.  A 
B 

42  .  A 

B 

43  .  A 

B 

44.  A 
B 

45.  A 
B 

46.  A 
B 

47.  A 

B 

48.  A 
B 

49.  A 
B 


.  .  mix  in  a  little  pleasure  with  my  work  so  that 

I  don't  get  bored. 

.  .  keep  at  a  job  until  it  is  finished. 

.  .  get  as  much  pleasure  as  I  can  out  of  life  now. 

.  .  stand  by  my  convictions. 

.  .  feel  that  everyone  should  be  sociable  even  if 

it  means  occasional  misbehavior. 

.  .  feel  guilty  when  I  misbehave  and  expect  to 

be  punished. 

.  .  feel  that  children  should  obey  decisions  of 

their  parents. 

.  .  feel  that  children  should  be  able  to  do  many 

of  the  things  their  friends  do. 

.  .  be  very  ambitious. 

„  .  be  very  sociable. 

.  „  choose  a  job  which  will  permit  me  to  have  as 

many  luxuries  as  most  of  my  friends. 

„  .  choose  a  job  which  promises  advancement  even 

though  the  pay  is  lower  than  that  of  my  friends 

.  .  get  the  kind  of  job  which  will  bring  me  in 

contact  with  many  interesting  people. 

.  .  get  the  kind  of  job  which  will  make  me  a 

success  in  life. 

.  .  feel  that  whether  or  not  it  is  right  to  plan 

and  save  for  the  future  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
i  on . 

.  .  feel  that  it  is  right  to  plan  and  save  for 

the  future. 

.  .  be  willing  to  sacrifice  myself  for  the  sake 

of  a  better  job. 

.  .  feel  it  is  important  to  behave  like  most 

other  people  do. 

.  .  deny  myself  enjoyment  for  the  present  for 

better  things  in  the  future. 

.  .  have  fun  attending  parties  and  being  with 

people . 


40.  A  B 

41 .  A  B 

42.  A  B 

43.  A  B 

44.  A  B 

45.  A  B 

o 

46.  A  B 

47.  A  B 

47.  A  B 


48.  A  B 


' 
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50.  A 
B 

51.  A 
B 

52.  A 
B 

53.  A 
B 

54.  A 
B 

55.  A 
B 

56.  A 
B 

57.  A 
B 

58.  A 
B 


.  .  be  satisfied  to  do  as  well  in  life  as  my  50.  A  B 

father  did. 

.  .  attain  a  higher  position  in  life  than  my 

father  attained. 

.  .  feel  that  it  will  be  good  for  me  later  if  I  51.  A  B 

endure  some  unpleasant  things  now. 

.  .  feel  that  whether  or  not  I  should  be  willing 

to  endure  unpleasant  things  now  because  it 
will  be  good  for  me  later  is  a  matter  of  op¬ 
inion. 

.  .  be  able  to  have  most  of  the  things  my  friends  52.  A  B 

ha  v  e . 

.  .  be  able  to  have  enough  money  to  lay  away  for 

future  needs. 

.  .  feel  that  happiness  is  the  most  important  53.  A  B 

thing  in  life. 

.  .  feel  that  being  respected  is  the  most  import¬ 

ant  thing  in  life. 

.  .  feel  that  more  "old-fashioned  whippings"  are  54.  A  B 

n  eeded  t  oday . 

.  .  feel  that  it  is  up  to  individual  parents  to 

decide  whether  or  not  children  should  be 
whipped. 

.  .  exert  every  effort  to  be  more  successful  this  55.  A  B 

year  than  I  was  last  year. 

.  .  be  content  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 

success  and  live  longer. 

.  .  try  very  hard  to  overcome  my  emotions.  56.  A  B 

,  .  get  as  much  pleasure  as  I  can  out  of  life  now. 

.  .  feel  it  is  very  important  to  be  more  success-  57.  A  B 

fu  1  this  year  than  I  was  last  year. 

.  .  feel  it  is  more  important  to  get  along  well 

with  others. 

.  .  feel  that  what  is  sinful  for  one  person  may 

be  acceptable  for  another. 

.  .  feel  that  I  should  avoid  even  the  appearance 

of  sin. 


58.  A  B 
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59.  A 
B 

60.  A 
B 

61.  A 
B 

62.  A 
B 

63.  A 
B 

64.  A 
B 


.  .  spend  as  much  time  as  I  can  in  working  in¬ 

dependent  ly  . 

.  .  spend  as  much  time  as  I  can  in  having  fun. 

.  .  deny  myself  enjoyment  for  the  present  for 
better  things  in  the  future. 

.  .  be  able  to  have  as  much  enjoyment  as  my 

friends  have. 

.  .  feel  that  it  is  right  to  be  very  ambitious. 

.  .  feel  that  it  may  or  may  not  be  right  to  be 
very  ambitious  depending  on  the  individual. 

.  .  choose  to  work  with  people  I  like  in  a  job  I 

don  '  t  like. 

.  .  choose  to  work  with  people  I  don’t  like  in  a 

job  which  I  like. 

.  .  work  as  hard  as  I  can  in  order  to  be  success- 

fu  1 . 

.  .  work  as  hard  as  I  can  in  order  to  enjoy  some 

of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

.  .  strive  to  be  an  expert  at  something, 

.  .  do  many  things  well  but  not  be  an  expert 

in  anything. 


59.  A  B 


60.  A  B 


61.  A  B 


62 .  A  B 


63 .  A  B 


64 .  A  B 


PLEASE  MAKE  SURE  YOU  ANSWERED  ALL  QUESTIONS 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  F 


Directions:  Answer  TRUE  (T  )  or  FALSE  (F)  for  each  statement 

by  putting  a  circle  around  the  appropriate  letter,  i.e., 

T  or  F. 


T 

T 

T 

T 


T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 


T 

T 

T 

T 


F 

F 

F 

F 


F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


F 

F 

F 

F 


1.  I  am  often  the  last  one  to  give  up  trying  to  do  a 
thing . 

2.  There  is  usually  only  one  best  way  to  solve  most 
probl ems . 

3.  I  prefer  work  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail. 

4.  I  often  become  so  wrapped  up  in  something  I  am 
doing  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  turn  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  matters. 

5.  I  dislike  to  change  my  plans  in  the  midst  of  an 
undertaking. 

6.  I  never  miss  going  to  church. 

7.  I  usually  maintain  my  own  opinions  even  though  many 
other  people  may  have  a  different  point  of  view. 

8.  I  find  it  easy  to  stick  to  a  certain  schedule,  once 
I  have  started  it. 

9.  I  do  not  enjoy  having  to  adapt  myself  to  new  and 
unusual  situations. 

10.  I  prefer  to  stop  and  think  before  I  act  even  on 
trifling  matters. 

11.  I  try  to  follow  a  program  of  life  based  on  duty. 

12.  I  usually  find  that  my  own  way  of  attacking  a  prob¬ 
lem  is  best,  even  though  it  doesn’t  always  seem  to 
work  in  the  beginning. 

13.  I  am  a  methodical  person  in  whatever  I  do. 

14.  I  think  it  is  usually  wise  to  do  things  in  a  con¬ 
ventional  way. 

15.  I  always  finish  tasks  I  start,  even  if  they  are  not 
very  important. 

16.  I  often  find  myself  thinking  of  the  same  tunes  or 
phrases  for  days  at  a  time. 
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T  F  17.  I  have  a  work  and  study  schedule  which  I  follow 

car  efu lly . 

T  F  18.  I  usually  check  more  than  once  to  be  sure  that  I 

have  locked  a  door  ,  put  out  the  light  ,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort. 

T  F  19.  I  have  never  done  anything  dangerous  for  the 

thrill  of  it. 


T 

T 

T 


F 

20. 

I  believe  that  promptness  is 
personality  characteristic. 

a  v  er  y 

important 

F 

21. 

I  am  always  careful  about  my 

manner 

of  dress. 

F 

22  . 

I  always  put  on  and  take  off 
same  or  der . 

my  clothes  in  the 

>ni.  oiq  7  so:  y.or 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  G 


The  following  is  a  study  of  what  the  general  public 
thinks  and  feels  about  a  number  of  important  social  and  per¬ 
sonal  questions.  The  best  answer  to  each  statement  below  is 
your  personal  opinion.  We  have  tried  to  cover  many  different 
and  opposing  points  of  view;  you  may  find  yourself  agreeing 
strongly  with  some  of  the  statements,  disagreeing  just  as 
strongly  with  others,  and  perhaps  uncertain  about  others; 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  any  statement,  you  can  be 
sure  that  many  people  feel  the  same  as  you  do. 

Mark  each  statement  in  the  left  margin  according  to 
how  much  you  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  Please  mark  every  one. 


Write  +1,  +2,  +3,  or  -1 
feel  in  each  case. 

+1:  I  AGREE  A  LITTLE 
+2:  I  AGREE  ON  THE  WHOLE 
+3:  I  AGREE  VERY  MUCH 


-2,  -3,  depending  on  how  you 

-1:  I  DISAGREE  A  LITTLE 
-2:  I  DISAGREE  ON  THE  WHOLE 
-3:  I  DISAGREE  VERY  MUCH 


1.  The  United  States  and  Russia  have  just  about  nothing 
in  common  . 

2.  The  highest  form  of  government  is  a  democracy  and 
the  highest  form  of  democracy  is  a  government  run 
by  those  who  are  most  intelligent. 

3.  Even  though  freedom  of  speech  for  all  groups  is  a 
worthwhile  goal,  it  is  unfortunately  necessary  to 
restrict  the  freedom  of  certain  political  groups. 

4.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  person  would  have  a  much 
better  acquaintance  with  ideas  he  believes  in  than 
with  ideas  he  opposes. 

5.  Man  on  his  own  is  a  helpless  and  miserable  creature. 

6.  Fundamentally,  the  world  we  live  in  is  a  pretty 
lonesome  place. 

7.  Most  people  just  don’t  give  a  "damn”  for  others. 

8.  I'd  like  it  if  I  could  find  someone  who  would  tell 
me  how  to  solve  my  personal  problems. 
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9.  It  is  only  natural  for  a  person  to  be  rather  fear¬ 
ful  of  the  future. 

10.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  and  so  little  time  to 
do  it  in . 

11.  Once  I  get  wound  up  in  a  heated  discussion  I  just 
can’t  st  op . 

12.  In  a  discussion  I  often  find  it  necessary  to  repeat 
myself  several  times  to  make  sure  I  am  being  under¬ 
stood  . 

13.  In  a  heated  discussion  I  generally  become  so  absorbed 
in  what  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  forget  to  listen  to 
what  the  others  are  saying. 

14.  It  is  better  to  be  a  dead  hero  than  to  be  a  live 
cowa  r  d . 

15.  While  I  don’t  like  to  admit  this  even  to  myself, 
my  secret  ambition  is  to  become  a  great  man,  like 
Einstein,  or  Beethoven,  or  Shakespeare. 

16.  The  main  thing  in  life  is  for  a  person  to  want  to 
do  something  important. 

17.  If  given  the  chance  I  would  do  something  of  great 
benefit  to  the  world. 

18.  In  the  history  of  mankind  there  have  probably  been 
just  a  handful  of  really  great  thinkers. 

19.  There  are  a  number  of  people  I  have  come  to  hate 
because  of  the  things  they  stand  for. 

20.  A  man  who  does  not  believe  in  some  great  cause  has 
not  really  lived. 

21.  It  is  only  when  a  person  devotes  himself  to  an  ideal 
or  cause  that  life  becomes  meaningful. 

22.  Of  all  the  different  philosophies  which  exist  in 
this  world  there  is  probably  only  one  which  is 
cor  r  ect . 

23.  A  person  who  gets  enthusiastic  about  too  many 
causes  is  likely  to  be  a  pretty  ”wi shy -wa shy "  sort 
of  person. 

24.  To  compromise  with  our  political  opponents  is  dan¬ 
gerous  because  it  usually  leads  to  the  betrayal  of 
our  own  side. 
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25.  When  it  comes  to  differences  of  opinion  in  relig¬ 
ion  we  must  be  careful  not  to  compromise  with  those 
who  believe  differently  from  the  way  we  do. 

26.  In  times  like  these,  a  person  must  be  pretty  sel¬ 
fish  if  he  considers  primarily  his  own  happiness. 

27.  The  worst  crime  a  person  could  commit  is  to 
attack  publicly  the  people  who  believe  in  the  same 
thing  he  does. 

28.  In  times  like  these  it  is  often  necessary  to  be 
more  on  guard  against  ideas  put  out  by  people  or 
groups  in  one's  own  camp  than  by  those  in  the  oppos 
ite  camp. 

29.  A  group  which  tolerates  too  much  differences  of 
opinion  among  its  own  members  cannot  exist  for  long 

30.  There  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  this  world:  those 
who  are  for  the  truth  and  those  who  are  against  the 
truth. 

31.  My  blood  boils  whenever  a  person  stubbornly  refuses 
to  admit  he's  wrong. 

32.  A  person  who  thinks  primarily  of  his  own  happiness 
is  beneath  contempt. 

33.  Most  of  the  ideas  which  get  printed  nowadays  aren't 
worth  the  paper,  they  are  printed  on. 

34.  In  this  complicated  world  of  ours  the  only  way  we 
can  know  what's  going  on  is  to  rely  on  leaders  or 
experts  who  can  be  trusted. 

35.  It  is  often  desirable  to  reserve  judgment  about 
what's  going  on  until  one  has  had  a  chance  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  those  one  respects. 

36.  In  the  long  run  the  best  way  to  live  is  to  pick 
friends  and  associates  whose  tastes  and  beliefs 
are  the  same  as  one's  own. 

37.  The  present  is  all  too  often  full  of  unhappiness. 

It  is  only  the  future  that  counts. 

38.  If  a  man  is  to  accomplish  his  mission  in  life  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  gamble  "all  or  nothing  at 
all." 

39.  Unfortunately,  a  good  many  people  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  important  social  and  moral  problems  don't 
really  understand  what's  going  on. 

40.  Most  people  just  don't  know  what's  good  for  them. 
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Circle  T 

1.  T  F 
2  .  T  F 
3.  T  F 
4  .  T  F 

5.  T  F 

6 .  T  F 

7.  T  F 

8 .  T  F 

9 .  T  F 

10.  T  F 

11.  T  F 
12  .  T  F 

13.  T  F 

14.  T  F 

15.  T  F 

16.  T  F 

17.  T  F 

18.  T  F 

19.  T  F 

20.  T  F 

21.  T  F 

22.  T  F 


QUESTIONNAIRE  H 

for  TRUE  or  F  for  FALSE  for  each  statement. 

I  am  often  sick  to  my  stomach. 

I  am  about  as  nervous  as  other  people. 

I  work  under  a  great  deal  of  strain. 

I  blush  as  often  as  others. 

I  have  diarrhea  (’’the  runs")  once  a  month  or  more. 

I  worry  quite  a  bit  over  possible  troubles. 

When  embarrassed  I  often  break  out  in  a  sweat  which 
is  very  annoying. 

I  do  not  often  notice  my  heart  pounding  and  I  am 
seldom  short  of  breath. 

Often  my  bowels  don't  move  for  several  days  at  a 
time . 

At  times  I  lose  sleep  over  worry. 

My  sleep  is  restless  and  disturbed. 

I  often  dream  about  things  I  don't  like  to  tell 
other  people. 

My  feelings  are  hurt  easier  than  most  people. 

I  often  find  myself  worrying  about  something. 

I  wish  I  could  be  as  happy  as  others. 

I  feel  anxious  about  something  or  someone  almost 
all  of  the  time. 

At  times  I  am  so  restless  that  I  cannot  sit  in  a 
chair  for  very  long. 

I  have  often  felt  that  I  faced  so  many  difficult¬ 
ies  I  could  not  overcome  them. 

At  times  I  have  been  worried  beyond  reason  about 
something  that  really  did  not  matter. 

I  do  not  have  as  many  fears  as  my  friends. 

I  am  more  self-conscious  than  most  people. 

I  am  the  kind  of  person  who  takes  things  hard. 
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23  . 

T 

F 

I  am  a  very  nervous  person. 

• 

CM 

T 

F 

Life  is  often  a 

st  rain 

for  me. 

25. 

T 

F 

I  am  not  at  all 

confident  of  myself. 

26. 

T 

F 

At  times  I  feel 

t  hat  I 

am  going  to  crack  up. 

27. 

T 

F 

I  don't  like  to  face  a 
important  decision. 

difficulty  or  make  an 

28. 

T 

F 

I  am  very  confident  of 

myself . 

APPENDIX  K 
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INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 

SCHOOL _  PRINCIPAL  _____  CODE 


1.  Have  you  made  it  a  regular  practice  during  your  tenure  as 
principal  of  this  school,  to  have  staff  members  appointed 
to  report  to  you  concerning  innovations  which  they  feel 
would  be  useful? 

Yes  .  No 


2 »  What  would  be  the  average  percentage  turnover  of  staff 
during  your  tenure  as  principal  of  this  school?  _ % 

3.  How  many  teachers  on  your  staff  fit  into  each  of  the  six 
salary  schedule  categories? 


1, 

3. 


4.  (a)  Does  this  distribution 

during  your  tenure? 

Yes 

(b)  If  No,  has  the  general 
_  or  decreased  _ 

5.  How  do  you  rate  the  desire 
Board  administration  to  in 
elementary  program? 


_ 

4  s  ^ 

6. 

fairly  represent  the  situation 
No 

*mt . . 1 1 '■  ■'">  nmT h*» 

level  of  training  increased 
_ > 

of  the  Edmonton  Public  School 
roduce  innovations  into  the 


3  v 

b. 

c . 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g- 

h. 


v  ery 

high 

high 

well 

abov  e 

av 

erag 

e 

just 

above 

av 

erag 

e 

just 

below 

av 

erag 

e 

well 

below 

av 

erag 

e 

low 

very 

low 
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6.  Choose  from  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  elementary 
school  principals  whom  you  know,  the  three  you;  consider 
to  be  the  most  innovative.  Rank  in  order. 

1. 


2. 


3. 


7.  Rank  the  three  E.P.S.B.  elementary  school  principals  to 

whom  you  turn  most  frequently  for  advice  about  the  school 
program. 

1. 


2. 


3. 


8.  How  would  you  rate  yourself  with  respect  to  time  of  adopt¬ 
ion  of  innovations  as  compared  with  other  E.P.S.B.  elemen¬ 
tary  school  principals? 

a.  very  early  _ 

b.  relatively  early  _ 

c.  just  earlier  than  average  _ 

d.  just  later  than  average  _ 

e.  relatively  late  _ 

f.  very  late  _ 

9.  Which  person  or  group  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most 
accurat  e  assessor  of  your  work  as  a  principal? 


10.  How  do  you  rate  your  freedom  to  introduce  innovations  into 
your  school? 

a.  completely  free  _ 

b.  considerable  amount  of  freedom  _ 

c.  slight  amount  of  freedom  _ 

d.  slightly  restricted  _ 

e.  considerably  restricted  _ 

f.  completely  restricted  _ 


S.SL.I  to  ritiv 
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11.  With  which  three  elementary  school  principals  in  your 
school  district  do  you  have  the  greatest  amount  of  volun¬ 
tary  association?  List  in  order.  (Three  best  friends) 

1. _ 

2.  _ 

3.  _ _ _ 

1 2 .  Which  person  or  group  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most 
impor t an t  assessor  of  your  work  as  a  principal? 


13 


14 


15 


What 

ov  er 

all  compel  enc 

staff  as 

compa 

red  with 

a  . 

very 

high 

b . 

high 

c . 

well 

abov  e 

average 

d . 

just 

abov  e 

average 

e . 

a  v  er  a 

ge 

f . 

just 

b  elow 

a ver ag  e 

g  • 

well 

below 

average 

h . 

low 

i  . 

v  er  y 

low 

How 

has  t 

he  ov 

erall  st 

tenure  as  principal? 

a .  impr ov  ed 

b.  no  significant  change 

c.  decreased 


What  overall  rating  would  you  give  your  present  staff  for 
cooperation  with  you? 


a  . 

very 

high 

b. 

high 

c . 

well 

abov  e 

a verag  e 

d. 

just 

abov  e 

a verag  e 

e . 

av  era 

ge 

f . 

just 

b  elow 

av  erag  e 

g  • 

well 

below 

averag  e 

h . 

low 

i  . 

very 

low 
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16.  How  has  the  staff's  cooperation  with  you  changed  during 
your  tenure  as  principal? 


17 


18 


a.  improved 

b.  no  significant  change 


c . 

deer 

eased 

How 

do  y 

ou  r  a  t  € 

!  the  ext 

ent 

staff  in  pr 

of essi on 

a  . 

very 

high 

b. 

high 

c . 

well 

abov  e 

average 

d. 

just 

abov  e 

a verag  e 

e. 

av  erage 

f . 

just 

below 

average 

g  • 

w  ell 

below 

av  er  ag  e 

h. 

low 

i  . 

v  ery 

low 

How 

ha  s 

thi s  pa 

irticipat 

pr incipa 

1? 

a  . 

impr 

ov  ed 

b. 

no  s 

igni fi c 

:ant  chan 

c  . 

deer 

eased 
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I.  DEPARTMENTALIZATION  -  Meaning  that  one  teacher  teaches 
the  same  subject  to  more  than  one  class  in  grades  four, 
five,  and  six. 

1.  a.  Did  you  use  this  practice  in  any  other  school 
in  which  you  were  principal? 

Yes  _  No  _ _  Not  Applicable  _ 

1.  b.  If  Yes,  when  did  you  introduce  it?  19 _ 

2-  Are  you  at  present  using  departmentalization? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

If  Yes,  3.  In  which  subjects  are  you  using  it? 

IIow  many  teachers  are  teaching  it  to  more  than  one 
class? 


4.  When  did  you  first  use  it  in  this  school?  19 _ . 

5.  Was  departmentalization  being  used  when  you  were 
appointed  to  this  school? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

6.  Where  did  the  suggestion  for  departmentalization  of 
your  school  come  from? 

a.  You  _  If  so,  where  did  you  first  hear  of 

the  practice  as  being  applicable  to  elementary 
schools? 
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b.  Staff  _ 

c.  Central  office  _ 

d.  Others  _  Specify  _ 

If  No  7.  Have  you  ever  used  it?  Yes  _  No 

If  Yes 


8.  When  did  you  first  introduce  it?  19 _ 

9.  When  did  you  discontinue  departmentalization?  19_ 

10.  Please  rate  the  practice  of  elementary  school  department¬ 
alization  in  terms  of  the  following  characteristics  (to 
be  completed  by  all  principals). 

a.  Relative  Advantage  -  the  relative  advantage  of  using 
elementary  school  departmentalization  in  achieving 
the  goals  of  elementary  education  as  compared  with 
the  practice  it  replaced  in  grades  four,  five  and  six. 

123456789 
no  100% 

advantage  advantage 


b.  Compa tabi li ty  -  the  degree  to  which  the  practice  of 
elementary  school  departmentalization  is  compatible 
(or  harmonious)  with  other  aspects  of  elementary  edu  - 
cati on  . 

123456789 
least  most 

compatible  compatible 


c.  Compl  exi  t  y  -  the  relative  difficulty  of  using  ele¬ 
mentary  school  departmentalization  as  compared  with 
non -department  a li zat ion . 


12  3 

not 

complex 


4  5  6  7  8  9 

v  ery 
complex 


d . 


Pi vi sibli ty  -  the  degree  to  which  departmentalization 
may  be  tried  on  a  limited  basis. 


1  2  3  4  5  6-7  8  9 

not  easily 

divisible  divisible 


e. 


Communi cabi li ty  -  the  relative  ease  of  communicating 
the  ideas  and/or  results  of  elementary  school  de¬ 
partmentalization  to  other  principals. 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

not 

communi cabl e 


8  9 

ea  si  ly 

communicable 


COMMENTS 
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II.  USE  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD  CONSULTANTS 


l.(a)  Did  you  use  this  practice  in  any  other  school 
in  which  you  were  principal? 

Yes _  No  _  Not  Applicable  _ 

(b )  If  Yes,  when  did  you  introduce  it?  19 _ 


2.  Are  you  at  present  using  departmentalization? 

Yes _  No  _ 

If  Yes  3.  How  frequently  have  you  asked  for  consultative 

help  as  compared  with  the  number  of  times  that  you 
feel  such  help  might  have  been  of  use? 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

never  very  seldom  usually  very  always 

seldom  frequently 

4.  When  did  you  first  use  it  in  this  school?  19 _ 

5.  Were  consultants  being  used  in  this  school  prior 

to  your  appointment?  Yes _ No  _ 

6.  What  is  the  most  common  source  of  suggestions  for 
the  use  of  E.P.S.B.  consultants? 


a .  You  _ 

b.  Staff  _ 

c.  Central  office  _ 

d.  Others  _  Specify  _ 

If  No  7.  Have  you  ever  regularly  requested  help  from 

E.P.S.B.  consultants? 

Yes _  No _ 

8.  When  did  you  first  regularly  request  this  help? 
19 _ 

When  did  you  discontinue  requesting  this  help  on 
a  regular  basis?  19 _ . 


9. 


Ol 
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10.  Please  rate  the  use  of  E.P.S.S.  consultants  in 
terms  of  the  following  characteristics. 

a.  Relative  Advantage  -  the  relative  advantage 

of  using  school  board  consultants  in  achieving 
the  goals  of  elementary  education  as  compared 
with  the  use  of  consultants,  such  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  who  are  resident  in  the  school. 

12345  67  8  9 

no  1 00% 

advantage  advantage 


b .  Compat  abi  lity  -  the  degree  to  which  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  E . P . S . B .  consultants  is  compat¬ 
ible  with  other  aspects  of  elementary  education. 

12345  6  789 

least  most 

compatible  compatible 


C.  Complexi ty  -  the  relative  difficulty  of  using 
E.P.S.B.  consultants  as  compared  with  using 
resident  staff  in  the  elementary  school. 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 

not  very 

c omp lex  c  omp 1  ex 


d.  Pi  vi  sibi  lity  -  the  degree  to  which  consultants 
may  be  used  on  a  limited  basis 

123456789 
not  easily 

divisible  divisible 


e.  Communi cabi lity  -  the  relative  ease  of  communi¬ 
cating  the  ideas  and/or  results  of  the  use  of 
consultants  to  other  principals. 

123456789 
not  easily 

communicable  communicable 


COMMENTS 
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III.  INTERVIEWS  WITH  PARENTS  -  This  practice  means  the  occas¬ 
ional  provision  of  time  for  parents  to  meet  teachers  dur¬ 
ing  normal  school  hours  by  dismissing  classes  earlier 

than  usual. 


l.(a)  Did  you  use  this  practice  in  any  other  school 
in  which  you  were  principal? 

Yes _  No  _  Not  Applicable  _ 

(b)  If  Yes,  when  did  you  introduce  it?  19 _ 


2.  Are  you  at  present  using  this  practice? 
Yes  No 


If  Yes 


3.  On  how  many  occasions  did  you  use  this  practice 

last  year?  _ 

4.  When  did  you  first  use  it  in  this  school?  19 _ 


5.  Was  this  practice  of  providing  for  par ent -t each er 

interviews  being  used  when  you  were  appointed  to 
this  school?  Yes _  No  _ 

6.  Where  did  the  suggestion  for  this  practice  come 
from? 

a.  You _  If  so,  where  did  you  first  hear  of 

the  practice  as  being  applicable  to  elementary 
schools? 


b.  Staff  _ 

c.  Central  office  _ 

d.  Others  _  Specify  _ _ 

If  No  7.  Have  you  ever  regularly  provided  time  for  teachers 
to  meet  parents  during  school  hours? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

If  Yes 

8.  When  did  you  first  introduce  it?  19 _ 

9.  When  did  you  discontinue  this  practice?  19 _ 
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10.  Please  rate  the  practice  of  scheduling  par ent -t eacher 

interviews  during  school  hours  in  terms  of  the  following 
char act eri sties . 

a.  Relative  Advantage  -  the  relative  advantage  of  using 
scheduled  par  ent -t  eacher  interviews  during  school 
hours  in  achieving  the  aims  of  elementary  education 
as  compared  with  holding  interviews  outside  of  school 
hou  r  s . 

123456789 
no  100% 

advantage  advantage 

b.  Compatability  -  the  degree  to  which  the  practice  of 
holding  par ent -t eacher  interviews  during  school  hours 
is  compatible  with  other  aspects  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion. 


1  2  3  4  5 

1  ea  st 

compatible 

c.  Complexity  -  the  relative 
teacher  interviews  during 
with  out  of  school  hours. 


6  7  8  9 

most 

compatible 

difficulty  of  holding  parent 
school  hours  as  compared 


1  2  3  4  5  6 

not 

complex 


7  8  9 

very 
compl ex 


d.  Divi sibi li ty  -  the  degree  to  which  such  arrangements 

for  par  ent -t  eacher  interviews  may  be  tried  on  a  limited 
basis  (not  involving  the  whole  school). 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

not 

divi  sible 


8  9 

ea  si  ly 
di vi sibl e 


e.  Communi cabi li t y  -  the  relative  ease  of  communicating 
to  other  principals  the  ideas  and/or  results  of  hold¬ 
ing  par ent -t ea cher  interviews  during  school  hours. 

123456789 
not  easily 

communicable  communicable 


COMMENTS 
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IV.  FRENCH  INSTRUCTION  -  watching  the  French  lessons  on  TV 
is  not  considered  as  French  instruction,  unless  follow¬ 
up  teaching  also  occurs. 


1. (a)  Was  French  instruction  given  in  any  other 

school  in  which  you  were  principal? 

Yes _  No _  Not  applicable _ 

(b)  If  Yes,  when  did  you  introduce  it?  19 _ 

2.  Do  you  have  any  teachers  on  your  staff  capable  of 
teaching  French? 

Yes _  No  _ 

If  Yes  3.  Is  there  at  present  any  French  instruction  given 

in  your  school? 

Yes _  No _ 

4.  How  many  teachers  are  capable  of  giving  French 

instruction?  _ 

5.  How  many  teachers  are  giving  French  instruction? 


6.  When  did  you  first  arrange  for  French  instruction 

in  this  school?  19 _ 

7.  Was  French  instruction  being  given  when  you  were 
appointed  to  this  school? 

Yes  No  _________ 

8.  Where  did  you  get  the  idea  to  introduce  French 
instru  cti  on? 

a.  You  _ _  If  so,  where  did  you  first  hear 

of  the  practice? 


b„  Staff  _ 

c.  Central  Office  _ _ 

d.  Others  _  Specify  _ 

Have  you  requested  that  a  teacher  capable  of  teach 
ing  French  be  added  to  your  staff? 

Yes  No 


If  No 


9. 
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10.  When  did  you  first  make  this  request?  19 _ _ 

11.  Where  did  you  get  the  idea  to  introduce  French 
inst  ruction? 

a.  You  _  If  so,  where  did  you  first  hear 

of  the  practice? 


b.  Staff  _ 

c.  Central  Office  _ 

d.  Others  _  Specify  _ 

12.  Has  French  instruction  ever  been  given  in  this 
school  during  your  tenure? 

Yes  _  No  _ _ 

If  Yes 

13.  When  did  you  first  introduce  it?  19 _ 

14.  When  did  you  discontinue  this  practice?  19 _ 

15.  Please  rate  the  practice  of  teaching  French  in  elementary 
schools  in  terms  of  the  following  characteristics: 


a.  Relative  Advantage  -  the  relative  advantage  of  French 
instruction  in  achieving  the  aims  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  the  subjects  which  it  partially 
r  eplaced . 


1  2  3  4  5  6 

no 

advant  age 


7  8  9 

100% 

advantage 


b.  Compa t abi li t y  -  the  degree  to  which  the  practice  of 
teaching  French  is  compatible  with  the  other  aspects 
of  elementary  education. 

123456789 
least  most 

compatible  compatible 

c.  Complexi ty  -  the  relative  difficulty  of  incorporating 
French  instruction  in  the  elementary  school. 


1  2  3  4  5  6 

not 

complex 


7  8  9 

v  ery 
complex 


d. 


tie 


Pi vi sibi lit y  -  the  degree  to  which  French  can  be 
taught  on  a  limited  basis.  (not  involving  the  whole 
school ) . 

1  23456789 

not  easily 

divisible  divisible 


e.  Communicabi li t y  -  the  relative  ease  of  communicating 
the  ideas  and/or  results  of  providing  French  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  elementary  schools. 


123456789 
not  easily 

communicable  communicable 


COMMENTS 
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r  o  : 
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V.  USE  OF  TELEVISION  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  AID 

l.(a)  Did  you  use  television  in  any  other  school  in 
which  you  were  a  principal? 

Yes  _  No  _  Not  Applicable  _ 

1. (b)  If  Yes,  when  did  you  introduce  it?  19 _ 

2.  Are  you  at  present  using  your  TV  set(s)  regularly 
in  the  school? 

Yes _  No  _ 

If  Yes  3(a)  Mow  many  hours  per  week  is  each  set  used? 


3(b)  IIow  many  classes  use  each  set  per  week,  either 
individually  or  as  part  of  a  larger  group? 


(Number  of  hours  of  use  of  each  set  per  week 

) 

4.  When  did  you  first  use  it  in  this  school?  19_ 

5.  Was  television  being  used  in  this  school  when 
you  were  appointed? 

Yes _  No  _ 

6.  Where  did  the  suggestion  for  using  TV  in  your 
school  first  come  from? 

a.  You  _  If  so,  where  did  you  first  hear 

of  the  practice  as  applicable  to  elementary 
schools? 


b.  Staff  _ 

c.  Central  office  _ 

d*  Others  _  Specify  _ 

Have  you  ever  used  it?  Yes  _  Np 

Y  es 

When  did  you  first  introduce  it?  19 _ 


I f  No  7 . 

If 

8. 


•  '  .  •  r Of  '  ■ 


.  pf.  ff  1  ^  •  O 


9  . 


When  did  you  discontinue  using  it?  19 


Please  rate  the  use  of  TV  in  terms  of  the  following  char 
act  eri st i cs : 


Relative  Advantage  -  the  relative  advantage  of  the 
use  of  TV  in  achieving  the  aims  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion. 


no 

advantaae 


8  9 

100% 

a  dvan  t  ag  e 


Compatability  -  the  degree  to  which  the  use  of  TV  is 
compatible  with  other  aspects  of  elementary  education 


1  2 
lea  st 

compatible 


7 


8  9 

most 

compatible 


c.  Complexi t  y  -  the  relative  difficulty  of  incorporating 
telecasts  into  the  regular  programme. 


1 

not 

complex 


6 


7 


8 


9 

v  er  y 
complex 


Di vi sibi li t  y  -  the  degree  to  which  television  may  be 
used  on  a  limited  basis,  (not  involving  the  whole 
school  ) . 


1  ; 

not 

di vi si ble 


8  9 

ea  si ly 
di vi sibl e 


Communicability  -  the  relative  ease  of  communicating 
to  other  principals  the  ideas  and/or  results  of  using 
telecasts  in  the  elementary  school. 


1  2 
not 

communi cabl e 


7 


8  9 

ea  si ly 

communicable 


COMMENTS 


APPENDIX  L 


DATA  SHEET 


DATA  SHEET 


SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

1,  Age  range 

34  -  37  _ _ 

38  “  41  _____ 

42  -  45  _____ 

46  -  49  ______ 

50  “  53  __ 

54  -  57  _ _ _ 

58  "  61  _____ 

62  -  65  " 

2.  Salary  in  1965-66  „  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  $  ________________ 

3  „  (a)  Number  of  pupils  1965-66  _ _ _ 

(b )  Number  of  pupils  1964-65  _________________ 

4  „  (a)  Number  of  teachers  1965-66  _______________ 

(b)  Number  of  teachers  1964-65  ________________ 

5 o  Pupil -teacher  ratio 

(a)  1965-66  i  __ _  =  %  ______ 

(b)  1964-65  s  ___  =  %  _____ 

6,  Ratio  of  mens  women  on  staff 

(a)  1965-66  s  =  ;  _ _ 

(b)  1964-65  s _ _  =  ;  _ 

7o  Amount  of  audio-visual  equipment  per  classroom 

-  no,  of  pieces  of  a-v  equip1*, 
no,  of  classrooms 


CODE 


262 


8.  Soci  o-econotni  c  area  in  whi  ch  the  school  is  located. 

9.  Total  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  _ _ 

10.  Number  of  years  as  principal  of  present  school  _ 

11.  Actual  degrees  and  diplomas  held. 


12.  Level  of  university  education 

a.  less  than  a  bachelor’s  degree  _ 

b.  one  bachelor's  degree  _ 

c.  two  bachelor's  degrees  _ 

d.  one  graduate  diploma  _ 

e.  two  graduate  diplomas  _ _ 

f.  master's  degree  (M.  Ed.)  _ 

g.  M .  Ed.,  and  B.A.  or  B.  Sc.  _ 

h.  graduate  study  beyond  master's  degree 

13.  No.  of  years  of  university  education  for  salary 

purposes  _ __ _ _ 

14.  (a)  Degrees  obtained  outside  Alberta  YES  _  NO 

(b)  Degree  _ _ _ Where _ _ 


APPENDIX  M 


QUESTIONNAIRE  SUBMITTED  TO  THREE  OFFICIALS 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION, 


EDMONTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOARD 


QUESTIONNAIRE  SUBMITTED  TO  THREE  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
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TABLE  XL I  COE RELATION  COEFFICIENT  OF  THE  NINE  PREDICTORS 
WITH  EACH  INNOVATION  AND  EACH  INDEX 
TABLE  XL I I  INTERCOR RELATION  MATRIX  OF  ALL  VARIABLES 
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